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LITERATURE. 
MR. DOUGHTY’S TRAVELS IN ARABIA. 


Travels | in | Arabia Deserta. | By | Charles 
M. Doughty. | Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press.* 


Méca viviion méca KAKoén Will, I fear, be 
the verdict of the general reader and the 
public, after trial of these two bulky volumes, 
to which, however, the geographer, the epi- 
graphist, and the student of Arabic will 
attach the highest importance, admiring the 
while at the author’s worldly unwisdom. 
Mr. Doughty began his adventurous and 
perilous exploration on November 13, 1876 
(the only date, by-the-bye, in his text), and 
left Arabia in the autumn of 1878; and his 
journey was of the old heroic type recalling 
to mind the solid age of Seetzen and 
Burckhardt and ‘‘ Travels’’ in folio. But he 
has spent ten long years—a decade in these 
days being equivalent to a generation—in 
systematically frittering away the interest of 
his subject; and at last, after printing-delays 
innumerable, he comes before the world with 
these two large volumes. Part of their matter 
was published in the Journal R. G. S&S. 
(Bombay Branch) of 1878; and this was fol- 
lowed in the Globus (1880, p. 201) by a 
notice from the pen of our mutual friend, the 
venerable Prof. Aloys Sprenger. The epi- 
graphs were first dispatched (1876) to the 
late lamented Prof. Hochsteller, of Vienna 
( Mittheilungen, pp. 268-272), and afterwerds 
to M. Ernest Renan, who deciphered them 
and edited them (Acad. des Inscriptions, 


* Vols. ii., large 8vo. Vol. i., pp. xx Preface 
and Contents: text pp. 623, including an inter- 
calated Appendix (pp. 180-189), with notes by 
M. Renan on the Epigraphs ; by M. Philippe- Berger 
(see the Acapemy, August 15, 1885, and Decem- 
ber 26, 1885, noting his wild and untenable theory) 
on Madain Salih; on embalmers’ drugs, by Prof. 
G. D. Liveing; on shroud-clouts, by Prof. O. 
Macalister ; on Thamtd, by Sir H. Rawlinson ; and 
on Ancient Arabian Coinage, by Mr. Barclay V. 
Head. The terminal Appendix, vol. i., is a desul- 
tory treatise on Nabathaean tomb-architecture, by 
M. de Vogiié. Vol. ii. has litt of Contents pp. 
v-xiv. and text p. 542, including a geological 
Appendix (pp. 540-42), and followed by pp. 148 of 

ndex and Glossary; total pp. 705, and grand 
total of two vcls. pp. 1328. The green-cloth covers 
bear in gold a sketch of the Kasr al-Bint or 
Maiden’s Mansion, described in vol.i., chap. iv.; and 
vol. ii. a horn of the white-skinned Bakar al- 
Wahsh (wild cattle) alias Wezihah, a cow-like 
antelope, the deatriz. The ground-plans and illus- 
hhations (some signed P. Sellier) are the work of 
Mr. Doughty, +nd the simple scenery is sufficiently 
We)l sketched. ‘The map, fcr which the author has 
received, in tardy recognition (1888), the Gill 
premium of the R. G S., is based upon Dr. Kie- 
pert’s; the details are filled in with only watch, 
compass, and aneroid, and the Harrahs; or plutonic 
patches are so darkly coloured that the average 
eye can hard)y read tho small print with which 
some are crowded, Moreover, the spelling of text 
ahd map often materially diffcr. 








1884). In July, 1884, the R.GS. of 
London printed (Proceedings, pp. 382-399) 
Mr. Doughty’s ‘‘Travels in North-Western 
Arabia,” &c., a mere abstract instead of a 
detailed geographical and topographical de- 
scription as it should have been ; full of mis- 
prints and mistakes, with a perverted sketch- 
map of which the traveller complained loudly 
and publicly. The explorer’s inexplicable 
delay also allowed others in the meanwhile 
to visit the lines he had opened and to 
devance him before the reading world. M. 
Charles Huber, a Fronchman from Strasburg, 
sent out by the Académie in 1879-80, covered 
nearly the same ground (Bull., Soc. Geog, 
1884), and returned to Arabia in 1884 with 
the eminent epigraphist Dr. Julius Euting 
(the Acapemy, December 26, 1885), who, with 
the assistance of Profs. Néldeke and D. H. 
Miiller, brought out his Nabatdische Inschriften 
in 1885. 

We have, therefore, to deal with a twice- 
told tale writ large, and which, despite its 
affectations and eccentricities, its prejudices 
and misjudgments, is right well told. The 
characters stand out in high relief—e.g., the 
hot-hearted ruffians of the Kal’ah (fort-tower 
of) Maddin Salih, not to mention a host of 
others. The contradictory nature of the half- 
feminine Badawi—with his frantic loves and 
hates, his cowardice and his reckless courage, 
his griping greed and his lavish generosity 
and hospitality ; his courtesy and churlishnes:, 
his nobility and vileness, his mild charity and 
his furious vindictiveness—is almost a puzzle 
to the European mind, but we all can vouch 
for its truth. The adventures are tedious 
because mostly unnecessary ; but the scenery 
is sketched with a broad touch and a 
firm hand; and scattered about the two 
volumes are wise ‘ dictes,” fresh views 
appreciative of trite subjects, and many 
scraps of information, such as the northern 
limits of the rainy monsoon (ii., 389, &c.), 
which are novel as they are valuable. 
Whether Mr. Doughty is justified in adopting, 
for a prosaic recit de voyage, a style so archaic, 
so involved, and at times so enigmatical, how- 
ever fitted it may be for works of fiction, and 
however pleaeant for the reminiscences of 
days when English was not vulgarised and 
Americanised, the reader must judge for him- 
self. I will quote only two specimens : 


‘We set but a name upon the ship, [N.B., 
punctuation runs daft] that our hands have 
built (with incessant labour) in a decennium, 
in what day she is launched forth to the great 
waters; and few words are needful in this 
place. The book is not milk for babes: it 
might be likened to a mirror, wherein is set 
forth faithfully some parcel of the soil of 
Arabia smelling}of Sdémn [N.B., read Samn] 
and camels” (Pref. i., v.). 


And here is the opening of Chap. i. : 


‘* A new voice hailed me of an old friend, when, 
first returned from the Peninsula [N.B., what 
Peninsula ?], I paced again in that long street 
of Damascus which is called Straight [N.B., 
inevitably suggesting Mark Twain]; and 
suddenly taking me wondering by the hand 
‘Tell me (said he), since thou art here again in 
the peace and assurance of Ullah [N.B., read 
Allah], and whilst we walk, as in former years, 
toward the new blossoming orchards, full of 
the sweet spring as the garden of God, what 
moved thee, or how couldst thou teke suoh 
journeys inte the fanatio Arabia ?’"’ 


It were vain to attempt, within the bounds 
of an article, even a superficial review of the 
whole work with its varied and capricious 
contents. All I can do is to touch upon 
what mainly interests me—the discovery of 
Madiin Silih and the Arabism of the glossary. 
Khalil Efendi seu Nasrini sets out from 
Damascus after a parting fling at the consul 
of whom he had vainly sought efficient aid, 
countenance, and recommendation; utterly 
ignoring the traditions of “the Office” 
which, honourably distinguished from all 
others, would be shocked and scandalised at 
the idea of an English official befriending an 
Englishman. In chaps. ii. and iii. he 
mingles the Hajj-march with a trip to 
Peraea and Sinai in early 1875, and con- 
fuses matters not a little without inform- 
ing readers that the topography of this 
expedition had appeared in the Globus 
(xxxix. 8). But in chap. iii. the novelties 
begin. After a month’s marching, and eover- 
ing some 500 miles, the explorer is fortunate 
enough to reach the plain of Madain Salih, 
which Burckhardt was too sick to study, and 
which Baron von Kremer, and I, and a host 
of others failed to attain. 

The traveller must often have the hap, in 
unvisited countries, to note what there is not, 
as well as to see what there is. The ‘Cities 
of Salih” so famous in classical days, the 
"Eypa of Ptolemy, the Hejra of Pliny, and the 
modern Al-Hijr, is nothing but an old station 
on the great highway of gold and frank- 
incense between Southern Arabia, Egypt, and 
Phoenicia. As elsewhere upon the Hajj-road 
— which follows, and must follow, the ancient 
line — Himyarite forgathered with Naba- 
thaean (¢.¢., true Arabian) in this now deso- 
late Wady, 2900 feet high; and the result 
was, as at Palmyra, a blend of Asiatic and 
Nilotic civilisation, afterwards modified by 
barbarised Grecian manners and arts. 

Mr. Doughty informed me that he has not 
read what I have written upon Arabia; and 
this I regret more for his sake than for my 
own. My ‘ Pilgrimage” would have saved 
him many an inaccuracy, such as confounding 
the “‘ Little Hajj” with the Ziydrat (visita- 
tion) of Al-Madinah (ii. 645). My three 
volumes on Midian-land, which he calls 
Maddiin or Middiiu, and describes as ‘‘a 
ruined village in the Tehama (Tahimah) in 
the latitude of el-Hejr” (i. 409), would have 
supplied a standard of comparison other than 
Petra. He would have found there the same 
traces of clay-built cities, the same temple- 
tombs and mummy-caves hewn in the sand- 
stone rock and provided with quasi-classical 
facades of stepped pinnacles, cornices, and 
pilasters—hence called Bibio, or doors—and 
the same Nabathaean inscriptions, with the 
superadded interest of old mining-settlements 
where the apparatus for ore-working was on 
the largest scale. 

Khalil Nasrani’s time at the Madain was all 
his own ; and he was able, without over-risk, 
to make copies and squeezes of more than 
half the inscriptions at Al-Hijr and “ EI- 
Ally”? (Al-’Ula). I need say nothing of 
their value historical, linguistic, and epigra- 
phical. Suffice it to remark that about eighty 
years ago the illustrious De Sacy proved ina 
learned momoir the non-existence of letters 
in Arabia before the days of Mohammed. 





And the rele of old Arabian epigraphy, the 
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raising or embossing of the characters in 
relievo or cameo, like the Hittite stones 
from Hamsh, shows a remarkable develop- 
ment of the industry. 

After escaping the return Hajj-caravan, 
Khalil Nasravi marched from Al-Hijr to 
Tayma—the biblical Tema—still a market 
village on the western frontier of Al-Najd. 
He had been preceded in 1845 by Haji Wali 
(Dr. Georg Wallin), a learned Swede who 
died all too early at Helsingfors where 
he had become Arabic professor. By the 
usual straggling marches to and fro, up 
and down, he rode back to Al-Hijr and 
Al-’U]4, explcred the Harrah of the Mowahib, 
and returned to Tayma; thence he pro- 
ceeded to Al-Hail, also known to Wallin, and 
after a month’s halt at this mean little 
capital of Mohammed Ibn Rashid in the 
winter of 1877, he made the world-famed 
Khaybar one of his main objectives. He 
found here only a pauper and pestilential 
village with unimportant ruins, and tenanted 
by vicious ‘‘ niggers” subject to the Pashalik 
of Al-Madinah. After the usual persecutions, 
wholly brought on by the traveller’s im- 
prudence and perverseners, he returned to 
Al-Hail in the spring of 1878, and presently 
reached by a roundabout way Al-Buraydah 
(the ‘‘ little coolth”’), capital of the province 
Al-Kasim in the Western Najd. He then 
removed some eleven miles to the sister 
settlement ’Anazah, also built upon the great 
eastern line of watershed, Wady al-Rummah 
(of “rotten rope’). Expelled for Christian 
predilections and brought back by the Emil 
Zamil governing independently, he was 
eventually despatched by his friends with a 
butter-caravan marching on Meccab, the 
whole of this section being new (and unin- 
teresting) desert ground. Abandoned by his 
companions in the Wady Fitimah, and subject 
to insults and outrages which occupy twelve 
mortal pages (ii. 486-98), he was carried 
risoner to Taif, which he writes Tayif, 
ignoring the word’s legendary significance. 
Here he was hospitably entertained by the 
estimable Grand Sharif Husayn, foully 
murdered at Jeddah in March 1880, and 
he was allowed to sketch (ii. 515-16) the 
three Menhirs or Bethel-stones, probably 
serving, after the economical usage of Egypt, 
as altars of sacrifice. They bear the historic 
names (we are not told by what authority) 
of Al-Lat, Al-Uzza, and Hobal. Lastly, the 
worn and weary Nasrini was forwarded to 
Jeddah, and he ends his travel-tale without a 
date, but with ‘‘On the morrow I was called 
to the open hospitality of the British Con- 
sulate.” Caveant consules! 

Mr. Doughty has rendered good service by 
his study of the double watershed in Central 
Arabia. He lays, however, superior stress upon 
his exploration of the plutonic ‘‘ Harrahs,” 
which, he says, “‘ with the rest of the vulcanic 
[?] train described in this work, before my 
voyage [?] in Arabia were not heard of in 
Europe” (ii., 351). The lava patches about 
the Hauran of Damascus were carefully de- 
ecribed by the learned Wetzstein, who also 
collected much hearsay information concern- 
ing the outbreaks lying further south from 
an Anezah tribeseman of Al-Russ. Bauermann 
noticed them about the so-called Sinai ; Canon 
Tristram in Moab, and the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fynd discovered them by the dozen in the 


limestones of the Holy Land. They were 
discussed by the late Charles Beke, by the 
Rey. G. P. Badger, and by myself at various 
times, especially after visiting Al-Madinah, 
where the historian Al-Samhiidi records an 
eruption in ap. 1256. In fact, they extend 
in one long broken line from Northern 
Palestine to Aden, and they are enormously 
developed in Abyssinia on the other side of 
that vast crevasse of plutonic depression, the 
Red Sea. 

The glossary, wrought into shape as it is 
by Prof. M. J. de Goeje, appears to me of 
unususl value. We have absolutely no 
knowledge of the Najdi dialect, and the 
Mekkanische Sprichworter of Dr. C. Snouck 
Hurgronje (Hague: Nijhoff, 1886) neces- 
sarily does not aid us—the Holy City 
speaks a mixed and barbarous jargon. Khalil 
Nasrini was not over well equipped for his 
task: he informs me that he had never culti- 
vated (Arabic) book-reading, but had learned 
the vernacular by hard practice. He evidently 
lacks the fine ear which enabled Burckhardt 
to transliterate, almost without a fault, the 
difficult and easily confused sounds of the Sad 
and Zid and Za, while his directions for 
their articulation are only misleading (ii. 643, 
674). But these very defaults and defects 
give unexpected weight to his observations. 
He hears a peculiarity of sound like “ Ullah ” 
for “Allah,” ‘‘Rubb” for “Rabb” (the 
Lord), in the thickened pronunciation of the 
Badawi; and he writes it accordingly. A 
weariness to the flesh of the general wiil be 
such sentences as: ‘‘Our hunters brought 
in a porcupine, nis” (i. 132); and, ‘If this 
(word) were A(Gh)orh, they would pronounce 
Gorh, or else Jorh, that which they say is 
plainly Korh” (i. 162). Also, the many 
singularities must be received with abundant 
caution. No Arab ever yet said ‘‘ Haj” (for 
Hajj), ‘‘Téma” (for Tam’a), “Jubal” (for 
Jubbal), ‘ Kella” (for Kal’ah), ‘‘ Thelil” 
(for dalil— a dromedary), ‘Ullah Akbar” 
(for Allahu Akbar), or ‘La ilah,” &c. (for 
14 iléha). The ‘‘Ghr” most imperfectly re- 
presents the Ghayn—would the author trans- 
literate Maghrabi by Maghrrabi? Yet we 
are grateful for such peculiarities as the 
paragogic 7 as ‘*‘ Rummen”’ for Rummah, for 
corruptions like ‘‘ Umjemmim ” (—mukimin, 
sojourners), and for the prevalence of the 
“ Tmalah ” (Al-mé for Al-mi—water), which 
approaches the speech of the North Africans. 
I may remark, en passant, that Sir Amin is a 
mere mistake for Surrah-Amin, lit. the 
purse-confidant (1, 5, &c.); and I have sought 
in vain for the Badawi conversion of Kif into 
Ta, eg., “‘Mushrit” for Mushrik—one who 
gives partners to Allah. 

To conclude, Mr. Doughty’s work suggests 
two lessons. The first is not to travel in a 
semi-barbarous land unless the people be 
sympathetic to the traveller; and the second 
is the need of a certain pliancy in opinions, 
religious and political Had the author 
refused all fellowship with Al-Islam for the 
sake of conscience, that ‘‘ geographical and 
chronological accident,” we should have 
understood and appreciated his attitude; but 
what says he of himeelf (i. 212) ? 

‘‘TIthad cost me little or naught to confess 


Konfucho or Socrates [!] to be apostles of 
Ullah; but I could not tind it in my life to 





confess the barbaric prophet of Mecca and enter 





_ the yoke into their solemn fool-para- 
ise,” 

He even affects ignorance of all superstitious 
matters, and does not know that “ Eth- 
thahia” (’I‘d al-Zuba) is the great pilgrimage 
festival (i. 136); also, he blunders pitiably 
about the divination-form Darb al-Mandal 
described by Lane and a host of others. Con- 
sequently, Khalil Nasrani, although travel- 
ling as a Daulani (government protégé), a 
vaccinator and a mediciner, is bullied, threat- 
ened, and reviled ; he is stoned by the children 
and pushed about and hustled by the very 
slaves; his beard is plucked, he is pommelled 
with fist and stick, his life is everywhere in 
danger, he must go armed, not with the 
manly sword and dagger, but with a pen- 
knife and a secret revolver; and the recital 
of his indignities at length palls upon the 
mental palate. Mr. Doughty assures us that 
his truth and honesty were universally 
acknowledged by his wild hosts; yet I 
cannot, for the life of me, see how the 
honoured name of England can gain aught 
by the travel of an Englishman who at all 
times and in all places is compelled to stand 
the buffet from knaves that smell of sweat. 

Ricuarp F. Burton. 








Oliver Cromwell. By Frederic Harrison. 

(Macmillan. ) 

Tue editor of the series of ‘Twelve 
English Statesmen” is to be congratu- 
lated on having secured Mr. Harrison’s 
services. There is still room for minute 
investigation into the details of Cromwell’s 
life, which may modify our opinion of the 
morality of certain portions of his career, and 
may be not without influence upon our judg- 
ment of it as a whole. Mr. Harrison has 
nothing of this kind to give us. What he 
brings to his study of facts already ascer- 
tained is a fresh and vigorous mind, illu- 
minated by a wide knowledge of political and 
social life. He neither falls into the mistake 
of judging Cromwell by the test of any 
special religious creed, nor does he imagine, 
as so many have imagined, that the existing 
British constitution has attained to absolute 
perfection. 

To judge such a man as Cromwell, it is not 
sufficient to accumulate evidence on the facts 
of his life. Much of the evidence which 
exists is contradictory—much more of it is 
deeply tinged by the prejudices of those from 
whom it proceeds. What we want isto arrive 
at the unconscious evidence of words spoken 
or written without a purpose, of the tendency 
of a succession of undisputed facts, and of 
the opinion of friends as well as of enemies. 
It is satisfactory to find that, so far as Mr. 
Harrison has evidence of this kind before him, 
he comes to conclusions which may be de- 
scribed as those of Carlyle, modified by the 
absence of that hero-worship which was Car- 
lyle’s stumbling-block in pursuit of historical 
truth. It is well that those who think that 
it is sufficient to dive into an investigation of 
details in order to prove Cromwell a scoundrel 
should be reminded by writers like Mr. 
Harrison that in cases of doubtful evidence 
the general conception of the character of the 
actor which we derive from his spoken or 
written words must never be left out of 
account. 
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Mr. Harrison describes Cromwell as a great 
opportunist, and in this he is undoubtedly 
right. Yet even Mr. Harrison does not know 
how little there was of settled purpose in 
Cromwell, how incapable he was of forming 
the long-prepared plots and schemes which in 
ancient and modern days have been attributed 
to him. Take, for instance, Cromwell’s sug- 
gestion of the Self-denying Ordinance. Mr. 
Harrison, like everyone else, considers that 
Zouch Tate, who proposed it, was acting “in 
evident concert with Cromwell.” It may 
have been so, but at all events Tate was the 
most unlikely man in the world to be in 
Cromwell’s secrets. He was a Presbyterian 
of the narrowest type; and, indeed, his 
was one of the two names on _ the 
atrocious bill for the suppression of blasphemy 
and heresy which marks the high tide of 
Presbyterian intolerance. Furthermore, Mr. 
Harrison is inaccurate in speaking of Crom- 
well as breaking the ice when “ the House 
was in committee to consider the sad state of 
the kingdom.” As a matter of fact, Zouch 
Tate began it. He reported from the com- 
mittee charged with the investigation into 
the accusations against Manchester “ that the 
chief causes of our division are pride and 
covetousness.” Tate, in short, re-echoed the 
popular feeling of the time that things went 
wrong because the commanders quarrelled 
and stuffed their own pockets. Cromwell at 
once dashed in, and turned the popular feeling 
into a better channel. Absolute proof there 
is, of course, none ; but the impression left by 
a full statement of the facts is that there was 
no coilusion at all, just as a full statement of 
facts relating to the Ordinance itself, which 
are somewhat confused in Mr. Harrison’s 
narrative, leaves the impression that Cromwell 
had no intention, at first at least, of exempt- 
ing himself from the operation of the Ordi- 
nance. 

Absence of premeditation, in fact, is the 
note of Cromwell’s character which forces 
itself upon every collector of fresh evidence 
on his life. At Naseby, for instance, Crom- 
well, though Fairfax would willingly have 
taken his advice, left to Skippon the drawing 
up of the troops. Neither there, nor any- 
where else in Cromwell’s battles, is there 
a trace of that originality of conception which 
marks every combat of Montrose. What 
Cromwell has to give is the promptness with 
which each opportunity is seized as it arises. 
Some instances of this Mr. Harrison recog- 
bises : 

“The preliminary manoeuvres of the Par- 
liament’s army,” he writes, ‘“‘were those of 
scientific war ; the rally of the centre and the 
skilful co-operation of right wing with centre 
had displayed the discipline and mobility of an 
organised army. And the rapidity and steadi- 
ness with which the second order of battle was 
improvised bears the infallible stamp of the 
genius of Cromwell in the field—passionate 
energy in act, with imperturbable self-com- 
mand, wariness, and presence of mind.” 

Of the preliminary manoeuvres, the one 
which has called forth most admiration is the 
drawing up of the parliamentary army just in 
the rear of the brow of a hill, so that while 
its commander left to the enemy the dis- 
advantage of charging up the slope, their own 
order was concealed from his view. It looks 
almost like a preconceived plan. In fact, it 
was nothing of the sort. 


‘*I must never forget,” wrote one who was 
present, in a passage which has escaped the 
notice of historians, ‘‘the behaviour of the 
Lord Lieutenant-General Cromwell, who, as 
though he had received direction from God 
himself where to pitch the battle, did advise 
that the battalion might stand upon such a 
ground, though it was begun to be drawn up 
upon another place, saying, ‘Let us, I beseech 
you, draw back to yonder hill, which will 
encourage the enemy to charge us, which they 
cannot do in that place without their absolute 
ruin.’ ” 


The other place was the bottom of the valley, 
as we know from Sprigge and Slingsby. 
Here, thev, we have Cromwell in action 
what he was in debate, prompt to seize 
opportunities as they arose, not prepared to 
bend events beforehand to his will. He cor- 
rected Fairfax’s blunder in the field as he had 
corrected Tate’s blunder in the House. 

Other lights which Mr. Harrison attempts 
to throw on Cromwell’s character are less 
satisfactory. He follows the prevailing 
fashion of the day in depreciating the Irish 
policy, and in praising the domestic poficy, of 
the English general. The faults of Crom- 
well’s conduct in Ireland are easy to hit, 
while it is far less easy than Mr. Harrison 
supposes to suggest an alternative which 
would, as matters stood in the seventeenth 
century, have prevented Ireland from being 
made use of as a mere battering ram against 
England. On the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that Mr. Harrison overestimates 
Cromwell’s chance of success in England, 
simply because he ignores the immense un- 
popularity of a government resting on the 
army, more especially as the army was the 
visible cause of the large increase of taxation. 
Mr. Harrison, like all other writers, thinks 
that Cromwell promoted and used the organisa- 
tion of the agitators, in 1647, in the contra- 
versy between the army and the Houses. 
Lilburne, who must have known the facts of 
the case, accuses Cromwell of dissuading the 
agitators from engaging in a hopeless task. 
What evidence exists, and there is much 
evidence not yet made public, confirms this 
view of Cromwell’s proceedings. The Presby- 
terians were far stronger through the support 
of public opinion than Mr. Harrison supposes. 
There is good reason to believe that Crom- 
well was, during the months of April and 
May, 1627, trying simply to get fair terms 
for the army in matter of pay and indemnity, 
without thinking of using it as a political 
instrument. It is known that in March he 
had so far given up the game as to offer to 
leave England, and to take service in Germany 
under the Elector Palatine. It was not till 
he discovered that the Presbyterians were 
plotting to remove the king to Scotland, and 
to bring him in again at the head of a Scot- 
tish army, that he dispatched Joyce to Holmby 
House, and struck hard, as his manner was, 
on the impulse of the moment. 

Such comments on Mr. Harrison’s view of 
Cromwell’s character might be indefinitely 
multiplied. There is much to be illustrated, 
and something to be amended, in his con- 
ception of that character, and his view of the 
chances of Cromwell’s permanently establish- 
ing the Protectorate if he had lived longer is 
no more than an empty dream. But it is not 








likely that any investigation will do much to 





change the general lines which he has firmly 
and skilfully drawn. 


Samvuer R. GARDINER. 








Studies New and Old. By W. L. Courtney. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

OnE only of the eleven “studies” which 
compose Mr. Courtney’s volume is new, 
namely, that on Descartes and the Princess 
Elizabeth. The other ten are old—that is to 
say, they have been printed before in the 
Fortnightly, the Edinburgh, and Time. No 
reasonable objection can be raised against an 
author because he gathers together his con- 
tributions to periodical literature, provided 
always that suck contributions are worthy of 
reproduction. In these days the magazines 
and reviews secure a large quantity of literary 
matter far too valuable to be finally entombed 
in their half-yearly volumes, and quite good 
enough to be re-issued in book form; much of 
it, indeed, is written for books, and appears 
in the periodicals only casually, so to speak. 
Mr. John Morley and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
among others, have not been ashamed to 
allow some of their best works to make their 
first appearance in this way. It ie, however, 
easy to carry the fashion for collecting essays 
too far. Books, improperly so-called, are 
produced which are only magazines in a new 
shape—magazines written by one instead of 
by several persons, and dated with the year 
only, and not with the month. In a book 
there should be organic unity—part connected 
with part by links of argument or by relation 
to a common subject. A miscellany in a 
cloth case is not different in kind from that 
miscellany in paper covers commonly called a 
monthly magaziue or review. Two classes of 
persons only are, as a rule, justified in pro- 
ducing it—the young writer who is not yet 
bold enough to venture on a real book and 
bas good business reasons for showing samples 
of his literary wares; and the honoured 
veteran in literature who is entitled to assume 
that the reading public desire to possess his 
detached and occasional papers. 

Mr. Courtney’s present work is of the 
miscellaneous character just described; for, 
beyond the author’s neme, the essays possess 
no connecting link one with another. All, it 
is true, are properly classed as “ studies ’’; 
but this is a title so delightfully inclusive 
that one wonders what it could not be made 
to cover. When we look closer, we find that 
some of the studies are of persons, others of 
writings; some are critical, some descriptive, 
some philosophical. I do not presume to 
question fora moment Mr. Courtney’s right 
to present to the world a miscellany of his 
own; and I bear willing testimony to the fact 
that the miscellany he bas presented is in- 
structive, entertaining, and sometimes in- 
spiring. Yet one protest [ must make. It 
is surely due that he, or any other author, 
however great, should, before reproducing his 
articles, put himself to the trouble of revis- 
ing them in order to remove the local and 
temporary touches which belong exclusively 
to the circumstances of their first appearance. 
A passage such as the following on p. 46 
should not appear. After giving a list of 
Carlyle’s ‘‘dislikes” Mr. Courtney adds: 
‘We have left ourselves but little space to 
refer to all these.’ Such a remark may 
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serve well enough as an excuse or an explana- 
tion where editorial limitations as to space are 
strict, as in magazines they often are; but it 
is impertinent in a work where the author is 
his own editor. If Mr. Courtney really had 
anything more to say on the subject of 
Carlyle’s dislikes assuredly the opportunity 
for saying it was at hand, and he need not 
have left his ‘“‘study” incomplete. Even 
supposing there was a good reason why he 
should limit his book to 254 pages, ten com- 
plete studies would have been better than 
eleven that were incomplete. This could 
have been managed, without diminishing the 
value of the book, by the omission of the 
essay in which Mr. Courtney discusses ‘‘ The 
Service of Man and the Service of Christ” 
with special reference to Cotter Morison’s 
last work. So long as Mr. Courtney main- 
tains the even temper of the critic he leaves 
little to be desired ; but in the character of an 
advocate, defending Christianity against Mr. 
Morison’s indictment, he is not edifying. Of 
his method of advocacy it must be said, as he 
himself says of Swinburne’s critical instinct, 
that ‘it is too petulant.” As to the article 
itself, it must, in justice, be noted that, however 
easily it might be spared from the present 
collection, it was well suited for its original 
purpose—to grace the pages of the Hdinburgh. 
Happily, most of Mr. Courtney’s subjects 
are better chosen. His discourse, when it is 
dispassionate, is acceptable. He is good at 
exposition, admirable at analysis, and he 
revels in metaphysics. He is at his best, and 
is an excellent critic, when his sympathy with 
his subject is entire. Sympathy is, as he 
says, ‘‘a precious quality for the critic, and 
the faculty for praise sometimes argues a 
richly endowed nature” (p. 146). With 
Emerson, and even with Carlyle, Mr. Courtney’s 
sympathy is not entire; and the consequence 
is that his two ‘‘Studies in the Prophetic 
Nature ”’ as he calls them, though interesting 
and suggestive, are not altogether satisfactory. 
He upholds in them the character of critic; 
but it is the critic of the wet-blanket order, 
the critic who is afraid of praising too highly, 
and, therefore, supplements every expression 
of approval with a qualifying ‘‘but””—who, in 
short, conceals his ‘‘ richly endowed nature ”’ 
by not exercising his ‘faculty for praise.” 
In the essay on Emerson Mr. Courtney also 
displays a lack of self-confidence quite re- 
markable in him, for, as a rule, he is un- 
hesitating, and even assertive and dogmatic, in 
pronouncing judgment He disposes of John 
Stuart Mill and Walter Bagehot in a single 
sentence: diminutive personages of practice 
and experience. But he deals with Emerson 
as if conscious that he had not fully grasped 
his subject. ‘* Perhaps,” ‘‘ possibly,”’ ‘‘ prob- 
ably,” qualify his statements. Emerson is 
‘*a possibly second-rate prophet, with regard 
to whom there is some doubt whether he suc- 
ceeded in catching the prophetic mantle as it 
cell” (p. 55). On the very next page we 
read that ‘‘ perhaps we are too near Emerson ; 
perhaps the difficulty of estimation is the 
most decisive proof of his greatness.’”? A 
little later the scornful mood returns : 
‘‘That Emerson was the sanest of the Trans- 
cendentalist faction who wrcte in The Dial and 
complained of being misunderstood only proves 
how deficient in self-control the Transcendent. 
*liata manat have bern,’’ 





Once more the balance oscillates to the side 
of approval : 

‘* Emerson’s fame will probably be independent 
of any single contribution to the world’s 
literature, for his merit does not appear to 
consist either in his rhetoric or his philosophy 
or his poetry, but rather in the genial spirit of 
the man, and in the generous and wholesome 
influence which he diffuses around him, like 
some bracing and exhilarating atmosphere. 
In a different sense from that of the sermon or 
the ethical homily, it ‘does one good’ to read 
him; for he braces the sinews and sets the 
blood coursing more freely through the veins. 
In this respect he stands at the opposite pole 
to Carlyle, who supplies the malodorous and 
distasteful medicine, while Emerson gives the 
tonic of blithe air and happy sunshiue” (p. 75). 
Then comes the final ‘‘ but ’’: 

‘But that he was not new, but derivative, let 
his spiritual exemplars testify, who were Plato 
— Swedenborg and Wordsworth ” 
p. 76). 

This, surely, is a singular conclusion to reach 
about a man so exceptionally self-centred as 
Emerson, and indicates, I think, that Mr. 
Courtney has entirely missed the key-note of 
his character and career. Emerson’s doctrines 
were not new—whose are?—but they were 
original in him, and would have been 
announced if he had never heard of Plato, 
Coleridge, Swedenborg, and Wordsworth. He 
was no disciple of these teachers, but towards 
them, as towards all else, a critic always; and 
he belonged to them and they to him by 
spiritual kinship. 

Mr. Courtney’s sympathy (which by no 
means signifies agreement) is entire when he 
discusses Hawthorne and Mr. Browning, and 
the consequence is he has produced two ex- 
cellent essays in criticism. In the former the 
description of the residents at Brook Farm is 
not, indeed, a happy one: ‘‘ Sentimental 
young ladies, heavy-footed disciples of social- 
ism, staid devotees of the rights of equal 
division of property, and calm philosophic 
thinkers.” Mr. Courtney has evidently had 
the Blithedale of Hawthorne in his mind, and 
not the real Brook Farm of George Ripley 
and his co-workers. Nor is the term ‘‘ blood- 
less ’’—repeated again and again—a good one 
with reference to the personages of Haw- 
thorne’s romanccs, though truly it is better 
than ‘‘ anaemic,” which appears on p. 89. 
‘‘Shadowy” or ‘ ghostly,” which other 
critics have applied, is more descriptive ; for, 
as Mr. Courtney himself remarks : 


‘In whatever time, place, or circumstance his 
tales are perused, instantly there rises the sug- 
gestion of a chilly and spectral air, the air of 
some gleaming moonlight, when all the shadows 
seem to have gathered an added intensity, when 
ordinary flesh and blood has lost colour, and 
to both eye and ear are borne ever and anon 
the visions of flying wraiths and the echoes of 
a supernatural melody ” (p. 85). 


Of Mr. Browning Mr. Courtney says: 


“That Browning should have essayed two 
transcripts from Euripides is a fact not without 
significance for the critic, for he has thereby 
opened to us the secrets of his own dramatic 
aptitudes. For with him, as with Euripides, 
the humanity he paints is not the dignified, 
selfish man of Tennyson or Sophocles, with 
views on ‘the decorous’ or ‘the befitting,’ and 
s conventional regard for respectable deport- 
ment, whether towards himself or to his gods; 
but the wilder, less sommeuplace, more 





developed human being, who hates with a 
will, and loves with a will, regardless of con- 
sequence, who cannot deceive himself as to his 
own motives, and despises external morality— 
a humanity which dares and sins and suffers, 
and makes a mock, if need be, of gods and 
heaven” (p. 102). 

‘In a play of Browning the hero, naturally 
enough, talks like Browning; but so, too, does 
the heroine, so does the villain, so do the 
populace. Contrast there certainly is; but not 
contrast in the ordinary sense. There is none 
of that impersonal touch which we have in 
Shakspere, and which makes one know Shak- 
spere’s characters, while what Shakspere’s own 
character may be remains a mystery. Brown- 
ing is too personal, too ‘ subjective,’ too instinct 
with himself; he cannot project himself out- 
ward, so to speak, in his creations; he cannot 
forget himself by means of a wide human sym- 
pathy ” (p. 106). 

This is good criticism, and the tone of the 
essay is equally good throughout. 

As good, or nearly as good, though dif- 

ferent, is the essay on Mr. Swinburne, in which 
Mr. Courtney admits the good points in the 
poet’s work, but finds much to censure. 
Especially does he condemn the failure of 
Swinburne to fulfil the promise that he 
seemed to give when first he came before the 
world : 
“Tf we ask what new ideas the years which 
bring the philosophic mind have contributed, 
what thoughts of clearer or deeper insight have 
enriched our common heritage; the answer 
reveals the infertility of the soil from which we 
expect a second harvest. Two subjects inspire 
all the later work of Mr. Swinburne—the sea 
and babies. The worship of the baby as prac- 
tised by its latest devotee is not, perhaps, an 
inspiring spectacle. But the praise of the sea 
is even more significant, for it is nothing if not 
sensuous, .... When a strong man, like Byron 
or Shakspere, praises the sea, he describes it as 
its master. The poems of Mr. Swinburne on 
the same subject reveal the attitude of the 
slave, or rather the passionate, submissive joys 
of some creature of a tyrant’s whim ” (p. 145). 

Of the remaining essays little need be said. 
That on Hobbes is solid and philosophical ; 
the others, in a lighter vein, are all pleasant 
and instructive. Mr. Courtney is the possessor 
of a fine literary style, and he is more than 
ordinarily goud in this particular in the 
papers on ‘‘ Charles Reade’s Novels” and 
‘‘A Royal Blue-Stockiog.” Taken as a 
whole, the book, whatever beits mioor faults, 
is without doubt an acceptable addition to our 
literature. Watrer Lewsn. 





The Pioneers and Progress of English Farming. 
By R. E. Prothero. (Longmans ) 


Tus is one of the most sensible contributions 
which have been made to the literature of 
farming in these days of doubt and depression. 
Speculations innumerable have been broached 
upon the future of farmers ; endless nostrums, 
from jam to tobacco, prescribed for their 
troubles; but Mr. Prothero stands soberly in 
the gap, and points to the lessons of history. 
There farmers will find the wisest teacher, 
will learn not to be downcast at the present 
position of agriculture as if it were unex- 
ampled in the past, and may with some show 
of reason dimly forecast the future. His 
book is naturally divided into two parts—the 
history of farming in England, the deductions 
it warrants usin Ieawing for our guidance ia 
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the present distress. The caution of the 
writer, his strong desire not to be prejudiced, 
his care to fortify all his positions by figures 
and facts, are very striking. Whatever he dis- 
cusses is thoroughly examined by the aid of 
experience; and its modifications in the past, 
owing to peace or war, prosperity or scarce- 
ness, preponderance of population in the 
country or the towns, and the like, are care- 
fully taken intoaccount. This eminently judi- 
cial tone of the book is highly reassuring to the 
student of political economy after the floods 
of thinly-veiled Socialism which have recently 
deluged the land. Modern problems are 
courageously faced; the fallacies of peasant 
proprietorship exposed ; the need of equalised 
railway rates, relief in local taxation, and 
cheap and ready modes of land transfer 
insisted upon; while the prudent farmer is 
bidden to rely exclusively upon none or all 
of these remedies. Success, after all, depends 
upon himself. Grass and dairy farming, 
reduction of labour by his own activity, a 
habit of mind which, without rashly divorcing 
itself from old views, will yet adapt itself 
gradually to the changed conditions of modern 
agriculture—these are strongly urged upon 
him as the best means of meeting the inevit- 
able alterations in his lot induced by the 
evergy of the New World. Even a con- 
scientious and minute keeping of accounts is 
not beneath Mr. Prothero’s recommendations. 
Industry, carefulness, progress—these, in 
short, are the watchwords of modern agri- 
culture. There must be no more haphazard 
customary farming, no more unquestioning 
acceptance of the ways of our fathers, no 
expectation that the profits of farming will, 
for the present, at all events, enable the 
tenant to emulate the social habits of his 
landlord. ‘The old order changeth” in 
farming as in everything else. 

These remarks will show that Mr. Prothero’s 
book is one to be read and pondered by all 
who commerce with the land. Country 
gentlemen, tenants, parsons, will find in it 
much of extreme interest. Better still, they 
will see the hollowness of all empirical 
reasonings on the agricultural and fiscal 
questions of the day. They will be en- 
couraged to approach these subjects with 
wider research and comparison, with a wise 
deference to the teachings of history, with 
Teadiness to accept new lights from every 
department of human learning. And even 
then, in some cases, they will perhaps not be 
disinclined to lay their hands on their mouths 
with the patriarch of old, rather than eagerly 
parade their infallibilities with the rest of the 
glib prophets of the day. If justice is blind- 
folded, wisdom is not ashamed in some 
respects to confess herself purblind. 

_ Mr. Prothero’s review of English agriculture 
18 very instructive. From the “ self-sufficing 
farming ”’ of the Middle Ages after the Wars 
of the Roses sprang the first agricultural 
tevolution. Sheep-farming became profitable, 
and the furrows were abandoned to grass. 
Common gave way to individual ownership. 

nclosure proceeded apace. The relations of 
landlord and tenant superseded those between 
the lord of the manor and village communities. 
As the precious metals fell in value legisla- 
tion interfered with the adjusting power of 
wages. In spite of the check given to 
Progress by the Civil Wars in the seventeenth 





century more attention began to be paid to 
agriculture. Garden produce was carefully 
grown, and new vegetables imported from 
Flanders. Above ali, the cultivation of 
turnips and clover, which opened a new era 
for farming, was introduced by Sir R. 
Weston. Drainage of the fens was com- 
menced with the happiest results. The 
changes induced by the comparative quiescence 
of English life in the last century, with con- 
tinuously prosperous harvests, and no super- 
abundance in the labour market, were 
enormous. All classes improved in social 
habits. “In 1760,” says Mr. Prothero, 
‘“‘ wheat was the bread-stuff of five-eighths of 
the population. The period was tasteless, 
coarse, and apathetic; but it was the golden 
age of the English peasant.” 

A reaction set in with the French Revolu- 
tion, and, owing to bounties being offered for 
the export of corn men were now attracted from 
pasture to tillage. The four-course system of 
husbandry under Lord Townshend’s auspices 
made its way through the land; Bakewell 
devoted himself to improving the breed of 
sheep and cattle; Arthur Young’s writings 
advanced agriculture in a marked degree. 
Coke, of Holkham, advocated large farms and 
the employment of capital; and, curiously, 
the march of events, war prices, and the corn 
laws, were already, as a logical conclusion, 
evicting the yeoman. The great increase of 
population was of itself a strong incentive to 
corn growing and the formation of large 
farms. From 1812 to 1845 was a period of 
much distress to the labourers of the svil 
Scientific agriculture meanwhile, thanks to 
the discoveries of Liebeg, Sprengel, Lawes, 
and others, was making vast strides onwards. 
At length protection was abolished and free 
trade compelled farmers to adopt a mixed 
husbandry of corn and cattle, and from 1845 
to 1873 dawned a time of much agricultural 
prosperity. Tenant right was claimed as a 
necessity. Statistical returns and the scientific 
investigation of manures, crops, &c., were 
diligently studied. Then the dark cloud 
grew apace. From 1873 to the present day 
fourteen years of almost unexampled depres- 
sion have befallen the country. 

Mr. Prothero examines with philosophical 
acumen the causes of this national misfortune. 
Currency questions, over-production, large 
commercial failures, foreign competition, 
above all, perhaps, inclement seasons, are the 
chief of these. 


“No general cure,” he adds, “for distress 
exists, except favourable seasons, iacreased 
supplies of money, whether metallic or paper, 
revival of trade, curtailments of production by 
the shifting of capital, diminution of foreign 
competition, adjustment of standards of living 
to decreased incomes, restored courage, and the 
adaptation of farming practices to new require- 
ments.” 


Above all, as in every other difficulty, self- 
help will carry farmers even through the 
present crisis. 

Want of space forbids our following Mr. 
Prothero through several other deeply 
interesting economical questions; but his 
chapter on peasant proprictorship is well 
worth pondering at present before country 
gentlemen throw in their lot with those 
political quacks who regard the sub-division 
of the land between numberless little 





freeholders as the nostrum to heal all the 
ills of the country. It is well that 
the condition of the French peasant-farmer 
should be known to English labourers who 
are ambitious of becoming small landed pro- 
prietors. At present it may be said, without 
fear of contradiction, that the position of the 
English farm-labourer was never more. com- 
fortable than it is, and that he, of all who 
are directly interested in the land, has suffered 
least from agricultural depression. Whether 
the horizon before him looks equally clear is 
another matter; but he need not in any case 
envy the untiring toil, the squalor of domestic 
life, the entire ignorance of all save crops and 
sous which weighs down the mind of the 
French peasant. Land distribution and local 
taxation are fairly treated in other chapters. 
Redemption of tithe rent-charge is shown to 
be the true cure for the pressure of this 
burden on land. Triennial calculation of 
tithe is essentially unfair to the clergy ; re- 
demption is the only expedient suited to the 
highest interests of the nation. 

The painstaking character of this book is 
not more remarkable than its equitable spirit. 
If it teaches farmers and landlords alike that 
no sudden remedy, which must necessarily be 
a partial one, can be applied to the agri- 
cultural crisis at present with any reasonable 
hope of success, it will have done good. 
Restoration of confidence in farming matters 
is a work of time, the product of many 
factors. It is superfluous to commend Zhe 
Pioneers of English Farming to thoughtful 
readers. We must find a line, however, in 
which to thank Mr. Prothero for the useful 
tables and figures which he has brought 
together in the appendices. From a literary 
point of view, the bibliography of agriculture 
might with advantage be enlarged in another 
edition. It would add a fresh charm to a 
book already well worth attention. 

M. G. Warxrns. 
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Diana Barrington. By Mrs. John Croker. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Fraternity. Ia 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


The Pillar House. By Florence Severae. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Who is Vera? By A. E. Schlotel. Ino 


3 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
It is Written. By Ada Fielder-King. Ina 
3 vols. (Remington. ) 


Jack Urquhart’s Daughter. By Minnie Young. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 


The Last Mackenzie of Redcastle. By Rosa 
Mackenzie Kettle. (James Weir.) 


Dawid Poindexter’s Disappearance. By Julian 
Hawthorne. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Diana Barrington is a very good example of 
the now well-known style of Mrs. Croker. 
If not quite so lively as Pretty Miss Neville, 
it stands higher as a work of art. The 
humour which relieves its miseries and 
enlivens its flirtations is still Irish, but it is 
not Irish en deshabille. Occasionally Peggy 
Magee, the servant (or rather the mistress) of 
the hercine, who supplies the most of this 
humour, becomes somewhat uproarious ; but 
she is never vulgar. The story of Diana, 
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which Mrs. Croker styles ‘‘a romance of 
Central India,” has all the appearance of 
reality. We have had in recent fiction too 
many Anglo-Indian militaires, and too many 
intriguing, mischievous, shallow-hearted grass 
widows; and even Mrs. Croker cannot alter 
for the better the character of the society she 
knows so thoroughly. Her Raitts and Fitzroys 
and ‘* Peters’ are, however, better and better- 
bred company than one usually gets in an Indian 
station. Mrs. Croker might have spared us 
some of the incorrigible Peter’s verses, which 
are bad enough for the dormitory of a public 
school. Then Mrs. Little and Mrs. Lawless 
(surely, by the way, Mrs. Lawless’s nickname 
of ‘‘ Unlimited Loo” is unnecessarily offen- 
sive), although disagreeable and selfish, do 
not appear to be caricatures. Above all, 
Mrs. Oroker’s plot has every appearance of 
originality. Diana Barrington has been 
brought up carefully in seclusion by her 
father, whose life has been robbed of happi- 
ness by the elopement of his frivolous wife. 
She has her difficulties, therefore, when she 
is launched on the sea, or rather the lake, of 
Anglo-Indian society. But these she sur- 
mounts, and she is married to Hugh Fitzroy, 
a young unconventional soldier, of good 
instincts and high character. It is after her 
marriage and the death of her father that 
Diana’s more serious troubles come upon her. 
She falls in with her mother, now Mrs. 
Vavasour, but quite as gay, self-regarding, 
and in need of money as when she was 
Mrs. Barrington. Diana’s efforts to help her 
mother, with the aid of a splendid and mys- 
terious Indian necklace, get her into diffi- 
culties with her husband, and bring her into 
contact with the single thoroughly unpleasant 
male character inthe story. Her rescue from 
misunderstandings and other difficulties is 
accomplished after a rather commonplace 
fashion. But the interest of the story never 
flags, and there is not a dull passage in it. 
When Mrs. Croker has eliminated from her 
style a slight tendency towards farcicality, 
which is still observable in it, one aspect of 
military life will be as absolutely hers as 
another is the exclusive property of the author 
of Bootle’s Baby. 

There is a great deal of moral earnestness, 
and a vast deal of Wales, in Fraternity. 
But in spite of this, even to some extent on 
account of this, it is a rather tiresome book to 
read, and a very puzzling book to review. If 
only one could have had the romance without 
the preaching and the lecturing, or the 
preachiog and lecturing without the romance ! 
‘here is no doubt as to the excellence of 
the intentions of the anonymous author of 
Fraternity. It is to demonstrate that with- 
out love or fraternity, equality, if at all 
attainable, is dongerous. The bringing 
together of Edmund and Harold, the two 
advocates of fraternity, and who, without being 
aware of the fact, are brothers, is a pretty idea 
prettily carried out. Nor is there any question 
as to the genuineness of the Welsh element 
in the story—the Welsh scenery, the Welsh 
character, probably even the Welsh politics. 
Perhaps, too, after Mobert Elsmere one must 
put up with confessions of moral and religious 
struggles in novels. But the ethical, social, 
and political discourses whie’: the author 
delivers ¢x propria persona, ~ by the mouth 
of her—at all events probably her—chief 














character, Edmund Haig or Price, interfere 
sadly with the love-making. Blodwen and 
Alice would have made more than passable 
heroines if their lovers had not been so given 
to preaching at and through them. What 
must poor Blodwen have had to endure after 
marriage, when in the ecstacy of her engage- 
ment she is treated to this sort of thing : 


| ** At present there is an inequality of soul and 


mind and moral beauty which is far more sad 
than any superficial inequality of houses and 
raiment. And we who are the elder children, 
so to speak, of the human family—we who are 
educated and are sensitive to the bad habits 
and disagreeable customs of the ignorant 
younger children—we must instruct, and cheer, 
and refine them till inequality is conquered 
through fraternity and for fraternity,” 


Yet, in spite ot eloquence like this, in spite 
even of digressions like— 

‘“‘Exult not, modern Radicals, ardent Welsh 
patriots, that the Church must fall as a withered 
flower, an empty nest, a decayed tree. Think 
you that those chapels which make hideous 
every town and village in our fair land shall 
last as long as three hundred years ?” 

—there are some fascinating passages in Fra- 
ternity, and it has an air of moral distinction 
which makes it vastly superior to the ordinary 
run of novels with a purpose. 

The Pillar House isa tragedy simple enough 
in conception, yet remarkable in execution. 
Poor unfortunate, silly Milly Fanshawe, 
while walking in her sleep, kills her husband’s 
employer and tyrant. A second attack of 
somnambulism reveals to her husband the 
mystery of that murder, of which he is 
accused because it has brought what to him is 
wealth. A third ends in her violent death. 
This is the whole story, but the develop- 
ment of it is managed with great skill. 
There are few characters in Zhe Pillar House. 
In addition to Frank Fanshawe, his wife 
Milly, and Ralston, the financial gambler, 
who employs him as secretary, there are only 
the doctor and the parson of the country 
town in which the tragedy of Zhe Pillar 
House is enacted. But not one of these por- 
traits is suggestive of carelessness or want of 
finish. There is, indeed, nothing in this 
story, which it ought to be said is written 
with extreme care, that jars upon one, except 
the improbability of such a man as Ralston 


leaving £10,000 and his house to such a man 
as Fanshawe. 


The author of Who is Vera? has failed to 
attain success through secking t» realise his 
(more probably her) own ambition of pro- 
ducing a novel ‘‘ wherein English and Russian 
lives are interwoven.” The plotting and the 
counter-plotting, the abrupt shifting of the 
scenery, the mystery which surrounds the 
history and even the identity of almost every 
person in the story, become all so tiresome 
that at the end of the third volume one is 
too fatigued to take any interest in the 
solution of the problem on which the whole 
book turns, although this is ultimately 
very nearly as serious as the one which for a 
time vexed the soul of Tom Jones. If Mr. 
(or Miss) Schlétel had kept one’s attention 
interested in the fate of any three of her 
characters, say for choice the actress Vera 
Verge (or Ossinman), Athelstane Morgane (or 
Caston), her husband, and Lady Clara Percival, 
the siren-demon, instead of dissipating it over 





























about a score, and, besides, offering every 
tenth page or so such a puzzle as ‘‘ Madame 
Verge Ossinman—my clue that led me here ; 
and in spite of Ossinman becoming Astroff, I 
found my Paul through it,” she (or he) might 
have produced a tolerably readable novel. As 
it stands, Who is Vera? is a melancholy 
instance of wasted ingenuity. 


There is far too much that is unpleasant, if 
not positively unwholesome, in J¢ is Written. 
Mrs. Gerald Anstruther and her lover before 
and after marriage, Alphonse Auterlitz, are as 
vile as they can be; while even the good 
characters are so embarrassed with husbands 
or wives whom they have no affection for, that 
it is with difficulty they “keep straight.” 
Vega Montague ‘‘darlings” very freely a 
man who is believed by some folk to have con- 
tracted a Scotch marriage with somebody else ; 
and when Mrs. Delaval says, ‘Oh! Gerald, 
I could not live without you,” it is hardly 
necessary to say that it is not her husband she 
refers to. This is all a matter of ‘‘ kismet,” 
to be sure; but one breathes freely about the 
end of Jt is Written when death, divorce, 
and other events allow the various passionate 
pairs of lovers to come together in the con- 
ventional fashion. The plot of this story is 
very inartistic; and many of the incidents, 
particularly the Scotch marriage, are farcical 
in the extreme. Mrs. (or Miss) Fielder- 
King’s English, which, by the way, is too 
highly seasoned with French, is rather pecu- 
liar. Lady Montague is ‘‘a harmonious 
woman”; and Mrs. Trevor, from the fact of 
her being a bishop’s wife, has “‘ ecclesiastical 
ears.” It may seem surprising that at a 
dinner Colonel Anstruther should have been 
‘tolled off to Mrs. Marston”; but it is 
positively alarming to hear that on the same 
occasion Mrs. Marston “kicked him (Guy 
L’ Estrange) into silence.” 


The seamy side of a life of adventure in 
‘society ”’ is seen almost at its worst in poor 
Cosy Urquhart’s tragedy of poverty, mis- 
spelling, misplaced love, and early death. 
Jack Urquhart, her father, is about as bad as 
a man can be who lives by his wits and his 
luck at cards. Selfish and sottish, he neglects 
his wife; he allows his daughter to grow up 
uneducated and undisciplined ; he regards her 
as a decoy-duck for the victims of his dubious 
skill; he subjects her to influences which, 
though they do not destroy the essential 
goodness of her nature, unquestionably rob it 
of a little of its delicacy; ultimately, from 
being a gambler, he becomes a forger. The 
man who most devotedly loves this blackleg’s 
daughter has no right to do so; the man 
whom she loves takes only a friendly interest 
in her; the man who marries her is a little 
of a snob, and a great deal of a fool; the 
people among whom she passes her days, both 
in France and in England, either lead shady 
lives themselves, or believe that their neigh- 
bours all lead such lives. Altogether, Jack 
Urquhart’s Daughter is an exceedingly un- 
pleasant story; but it is told with unques- 
tionable power, and reveals on the part of its 
author no little skill in portraiture. It is to 
be hoped, for the sake of human nature, that 
in one scene of a trying character for the 
luckless Cosy she goes too far. It is possible, 
perhaps, for a young English peer to tell a 
girl whom he meets at a public ball that her 
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father “‘is a blackguard,” and to suggest that | 
she should go off with himin his yacht. But 
is it credible that he should make it clear to 
her that he wished her company as mistress, 
not as wife, ‘‘ very loudly, and in a tone of 
studied insolence that was not lost upon the 
company, who were now beginning to pour 
out of the room at the conclusion of the 
dance ” ? 


Though new to me, Zhe Last Mackenzie of 
Redcastle is marked ‘‘ Author’s Edition,’ and 
may possibly not now be published for the 
first time. It is a simple, pleasant, healthy, 
essentially Highland story, of the kind Miss 
Kettle delights to tell. The hero, compelled 
by the moral weakness of his father and the 
tyranny of his stepmother to leave Scotland 
for military service in America, finds a 
wife in a Portuguese family there, and finally 
settles in Portugal. There is nothing ex- 
ceptional in the incidents that intervene 
between George Mackenzie’s exile from the 
land of his birth and his establishment in the 
land of his adoption. But the two or three 
by no means complicated love-affairs to which 
Miss Kettle treats her readers have the 
warm glow of eighteenth-century romance. 
The Chevalier Lucena, who is the guardian and 
uncle of the girl that George Mackenzie 
marries, is an excellent example of the 
refined and chivalrous Portuguese gentleman. 


The collection of stories which have all 
previously appeared in magazines no doubt, 
and which Mr. Julian Hawthorne now repub- 
lishes, will neither add to his reputation as a 
stylist, nor detract from his reputation as 
a skilful, though not always patient, worker 
in the field of moral weirdness. ‘‘ David 
Poindexter’s Disappearance,”’ which gives the 
collection its title, is also the best. The 
mystery of the story is admirably sustained ; 
and the transforming effect of the sudden 
accession of wealth upon the hero’s character is 
very cleverly realised. The next best story of 
the series is the last, ‘‘ A Strange Friend.” In 
it an out-of-the-way district of New England 
is skilfully reproduced alike in its physical 
characteristics and in the peculiarities of its 
inhabitants. Then the contagious power of 
goodness is well personified by the philan- 
thropist of the story, who recals Jean Valjean, 
and, still more, Jean Valjean’s master. 
Some of the other contents of this volume 
have the look of padding. ‘‘ When Half-Gods 
go, the Gods arrive,”’ suggests the idea of 
Mr. Hawthorne trying to imitate Mr. Howells. 
He is quite himself, however, in the fantastic 
humour and the well-preserved secret of “‘ My 
Friend Paton.” 

Wit1am WaALLAce. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Old German Puppet Play of Dr. Faust. 
Turned into English, with Introduction and 
Notes, by T. C. H. Hedderwick. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) Among the redeeming 
compensations which the Lyceum travesty of 
Goethe’s masterpiece has brought in its train 
is to be reckoned a perceptible access of popular 
curiosity in regard to the less notable literary 
variations of the Faust legend. Among these, 
the Puppet-show, which in Germany holds 
with some security the second place, has now 
been edited and translated practically for the 





first time. Naturally the first question to be 


decided was which among the various versions 
of the play, the conflicting claims of which 
are very far from being settled, should be 
chosen for translation. Mr. Hedderwick has 
elected to render a version which, in spite of 
its attractions, is certainly not free from sus- 
picion—that of Dr. Hamm. The sensational 
story of the procees of its acquisition as told by 
its editor may or may not be true. The version 
itself, in spite of a few scattered traces of an 
early state, abounds with palpable modern 
touches, some of which are, in fact, pointed 
out by Mr. Hedderwick himself, and with the 
evidences of a practised literary pen. It has 
claims, in fact, rather to literary excellence 
than to be a faithful representation of the 
Puppet-play in its oldest attainable form. We 
do not advance this exactly as a criticism of 
Mr. Hedderwick’s course ; but we think he has 
hardly put the reader in full possession of the 
facts. For the rest the translation appears to 
be unexceptionable, and the introduction and 
notes scholarly. In the note on p. 181 the 
‘*men who attempted to fly from the walls of 
Stirling Castle in the reign of one of the early 
kings of Scotland,’”’ doubtless refers to Damian, 
Abbot of Tungland, the enemy of Dunbar. 


Histoire de la Légende de Faust. Par Ernest 
Faligan. (Hachette.) This portly volume of 
nearly 500 closely printed pages is the first of 
a series of studies contemplated by the author 
upon the whole cycle of legends which relate 
the history of men who have bartered their 
souls to the devil. Laborious, minute, con- 
scientious, based upon ample reading, and 
devoid, even to dulness, of literary grace and 
charm, it well represents the tendencies of the 
younger generation of French scholars. The 
enormous-literature of the subject, much of it 
buried in periodicals, has been fairly mastered 
by Dr. Faligan, though here and there, 
especially among recent books, omissions are 
easy to signalise. The first part contains an 
elaborate attempt to reconstruct the life of the 
historical Faust—an attempt which appears to 
err only in a too ready acceptance of dubious 
material, such as the anecdotes which the 
Faustbuch has in common with the undated 
Erfurt chronicle, and the soi-disant reports of 
Luther’s table-talk about Faust given at the 
end of the century by his devoted but un- 
critical adherent Widman. The argument for 
the identification of Faust and George 
Sabellicus would also have been improved by 
acquaintance with the cogent discussion of 
the subject by Prof. Erich Schmidt in the 
Goethe Jahrbuch, vol. ii. This is followed by a 
complete translation and discussion of the 
Faust-book itself, and of its immediate deriva- 
tive, Marlowe’s tragedy. The translation of 
the former appears, so far as we have com- 
pared it, to have coped very successfully with 
the idiomatic difficulties of sixteenth-century 
German prose. Marlowe’s still more exacting 
English is rendered with rather less uniform 
accuracy. We may note on p. 263 the curious 
and quite exceptional misunderstanding by 
which the Good Angel’s warning, ‘‘ Repent, 
and they shall never raze thy skin,” is rendered 
‘* Repens-toi, etjamais ils ne pourront arracher 
un poil de ta barbe.” The fatter part of the 
volume is occupied with the famous Puppet- 
play. Faligan dissents from the prevalent 
view, powerfully urged by Creizenach, that 
Marlowe’s tragedy is the source of all the 
German puppet-plays on the story of Faust. 
Yet in view of its manifest influence upon 
those that remain, and of the complete 
absence of any trace of different descent, the 
burden of proof must be held to rest with those 
who assert the opposite. No doubt in the 
process of turning the piece into German the 
Volksbuch would be resorted to for phraseology ; 
but Marlowe’s tragedy must still have been the 
source of the dramatic vitality of the play 





which was the immediate stimulus of Goethe’s 
drama. 


John Heywood als Dramatiker. Ein Beitrag 
zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des englischen 
Dramas. Von Wilhelm Swoboda. (Wien: 
Braumiiller.) This is the third of the promising 
series of ‘‘ Wiener Beitrige” devoted to 
German and English philology. The first part 
contains a critical life of Heywood, in which 
an attempt is made, we think, successfully to 
fix approximately the year of his birth, by the 
help of his Oxford residence and of his aquaint- 
ance with More, at 1494-6. The remainder 
contains a careful review of his dramatic career, 
which contains some interesting remarks, such 
as the suggestion of ‘‘ Hifische Dorfpoesie” as 
a description of the genre represented by this 
rough and popular yet courtly humourist. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that Prof. Edward Dowden is pre- 
paring for the press a cheap edition of his Life 
of Shelley, in a single volume, 


Mr. RoBERT BUCHANAN will shortly publish 
a new poem, in rhymed verse, of a partly 
humorous character, founded on a well-known 
legend. It will be issued in the first place with 
illustrations. The second edition of the City of 
Dream is already almost exhausted—a result due 
in no little measure to Mr. Lecky’s panegyric 
at the Royal Academy banquet. 


Mr. H. RipER HAGGArp’s latest story of 
bloodshed in South Africa, Muiwa’s Revenge, 
will be published by Messrs. Longmans next 
week in a single volume. 


Pror. W. Mrinvro’s historical novel, ‘‘ The 
Mediation of Ralph Hardelot,” which has been 
running for some time past in the English Illus- 
trated Magazine, will be published in three 
volumes by Messrs. Macmillan in the course of 
August. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Historic 
Towns” will be The Cinque Ports, written by 
Prof. Montagu Burrows. 


Through the Shadows; a novel, incidentally 
dealing with some difficulties of religious faith, 
by Newen F. Hall, is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 


Mr. OswaALpD CRAwFORD’s novel, Sylvia Arden, 
will shortly be issued ina third and cheaper 
edition. 


A NEW edition of Walks in the Ardennes, by 
Mr. Percy Lindley, describing tours little 
known to English travellers in the Luxemburg 
and Belgian Ardennes, is in preparation. It 
will be illustrated by Mr. J. F. Weedon. 


Yet another magazine is announced by Mr. 
David Nutt—the New Jewish Quarterly, edited 
by Mr. I. Abrahams and Mr. C. G. Montefiore. 
It will be devoted mainly to discussions of 
interesting questions of Jewish history, phil- 
osophy, and religion. Articles on Biblical 
subjects will occupy a prominent place. Its 
pages will be open to writers of all schools of 
thought, though naturally Jewish contributions 
will predominate. Among those who have 
already promised their support are—Prof. 
Graetz, Dr. A. Neubauer, Dr. M. Friedlaender, 
the Rev. A. Loewy, Mr. Joseph Jacobs, Mr. 8. 
Alexander, and Canon Cheyne. The first 
number will be published on October 1. 


Messrs. GEoRGE Purtie & Son announce 
the publication, in December next, of the 
Educational Annual, a handy reference volume 
of about 200 crown octavo pages. It is pro- 
posed to review: (1) Elementary education in 
a popular form, and to furnish statistical 
information from parliamentary and other 
public records—the code, containing the con- 
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ditions under which grants of public money are 
made to voluntary and board schools, the 
method of inspection, and other details, will be 
noticed ; (2) technical education ; (3) agricultural 
education ; (4) industrial, reformatory, truant, 
and ragged schools; (5) secondary education, 
including a list of schools and colleges, and the 
universities; (6) generally, the purpose and 
work of the Education department, the Science 
and Art department, the training of teachers, 
and the teachers’ organisations. 


WE are asked to state that the subscription 
list for Mr. Loftie’s Kensington: Picturesque 
and Historical, to be published by Messrs. 
Field & Tuer, will close on September 29, after 
which date the price will be raised. 


Tu Cobden Club has given instructions to 
circulate among its members three thousand 
copies of the pamphlet on edu ‘1tion just pub- 
lished by Mr. J. R. Endean, entitled ‘‘The 
Public Education of Austria: Primary, Second- 
ary, Technical, Commercial.” 


Tue following seems to be the order in 
popularity of the series of books of adventure 
published by Messrs. Cassell: King Solomon's 
Mines, 63,000; Treasure Island, 24,000; Kid- 
napped, 21,000; Dead Man’s Rock, 7,000. 


DuRING next week, from Tuesday to Friday, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell a miscellaneous 
collection of books and MSS, from several 
libraries. Among them are a curious assort- 
ment of chap-books and popular illustrated 
works of the beginning of the century, brought 
together by the Rev. Dr. W. C. Nelligan, of 
Cork; and the philological library of the late 
Derwent Coleridge. We notice also a presenta- 
tion copy, with autograph, of the two volumes 
of the first edition of Hssays of Elia; and 
several copies of Leigh Hunt, in their original 
bindings, which are described as being ‘‘as 
fresh as when issued,” 


TE new number of the Torch, the Colonial 
Book Circular, edited by Mr. Edward A 
Petherick, is associated with the name o 
Matthew Arnold by having a motto from his 
writings prefixed to each section, and also by 
a reproduction of Mr. F. Sandys’s portrait 
(engraved by Mr. Lacour), which appeared 
some two years ago in the Enylish Illustrated 
Magazine. We have reason to know that 
Matthew Arnold himself preferred this portrait 
to any other. Mr. Petherick continues his 
bibliography of Australasia, dealing with New 
South Wales from 1801 to 1835. He gives a 
facsimile of the title-page of the first issue of 
the Sydney press—‘‘ General Standing Orders 
issued by Governors ”’ (1802)—from the unique 
specimen in the British Museum; and he also 
prints, from the copy in his own possession, 
some of Coleridge’s marginalia on E. G. Wake- 
field’s first draft of his well-known scheme of 
regulated colonisation (1829). 


Tue latest addition to the cheap series of 
‘* Bobn’s Select Library,” now being issued by 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons, is Waterloo Days: 
the Narrative of an Englishwoman resident at 
Brussels in 1815. The writer was Miss Char- 
lotte Waldie (afterwards Mrs. Eaton), perhaps 
better known for her Rome in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (1820), which, likethe presentlittle book, was 
originally published anonymously. It is well 
worth reading, not so much as a contribution 
to history as for its psychological interest. Mr. 
Edward Bell has added a preface and notes to 
to this re-issue. We notice that the next 
volume in this series will be Rann Kennedy’s 
famous translation of the De Corona—perhaps 
the only ‘‘crib” which has itself become a 
classic. 

WE would commend to collectors of Chatter- 
toniana a little pamphlet recently published by 


Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol. It 





is entitled ‘‘ Thomas Chatterton and the Vicar 
of Temple Church, Bristol”; and it describes 
the relations of Chatterton with the vicar of 
that time, one Alexander Catcott, a person of 
some literary reputation. A facsimile is given 
of Chatterton’s own transcription of one of the 
Rowley MS3., which is entitled ‘‘ Knightes 
Templaries Chyrche,” together with three other 
illustrations. The materials were supplied by 
the present vicar; but the greater part of the 
comments are due to that indefatigable local 
antiquary, Mr. William George. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
GRIEF. 


Ture is a common form of misery 
That tears away all cloaking and disguise — 
That thrusts its weakness in its neighbour's 


eyes, 
And says to all men ‘‘ Look, and pity me!” 
There is a grief whose forceful agony 
Will not be hid, though hard the spirit tries— 
A grief whose wretchedness to heaven cries 
In street and market-place, where all may see. 
Ah, these are bitter! But we never hear 
The hopeless misery that withers some— 
The inward desolation black and sere, 


That longs for rest—where rest may never 
come ! 


The blasting woe that cannot force a tear— 
The heart that slowly breaks, and yet is dumb. 


Artuur L. SALMON. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE most attractive thing to us in the July 
Livre is a notice, not long but thorough and 
enthusiastic, of Toute la Lyre, by M. Jean 
Richepin. At the time when itis a ‘‘trick as 
common as it is silly, with Frenchmen to affect 
to scoff at their greatest poet of the century,” 
it is pleasant to find a writer like M. Richepin, 
who certainly cannot be accused of want of 
‘* modernity,” taking a different tone. This 
article, however, is only in the second part. 
The places of greater dignity are occupied by a 
long article on ‘‘Les Bourbons Bibliophiles ”’ 
(which displays the well-known knowledge and 
skill of M. Eugéne Asse, and has a handsome 
illustration of grouped vignetted portraits), and 
a catalogue of the La Roche-Lacarelle sale. 
Let us add a brief expression of satisfaction at 
seeing in a short note, editorially signed 
“0. U.,” a well-deserved rebuff for one of those 
(usually Belgian) publications which, under the 
name of *‘ Bibliophily,” offer nothing but dirty 
dulness. M, Uzanne is pretty well known as 
no prude, neither do we plead guilty to 
prudery; but there is a good deal too much 
of this sort of thing going about nowadays. 


IN the Revista Contemporanea for June Pedro 
Morales has a scientific study on the Regium 
Exequatur. Its origin he finds in the duties of 
kings as protectors of the Church. While 
censuring the doctrines of the Regalistas of 
the last century, he accepts the present con- 
dition as a tolerable modus vivendi. Lorenzo 
d’Ayot commences a florid lecture on Aris- 
tocracy and Progress in the Middle Ages. The 
best part is his insistence on the legislation of 
Justinian as achief factor of mediaeval history. 
In the continuation of Ginéz Peréz de Hita, 
Seiior Aceroy Abad concludes his bibliography, 
and prints the first chapters after the text of 
the edition of Zaragoza, 1595. The provisions 
of the Fuero of Brihuega give an insight into 
the society of the time. Parents could not 
give more to one child than to another without 
consent of the others; the children of clergy 
might inherit ; the children of female Moorish 
slaves belonged to their owner ; the regulations 
for labour were minute, both for master and 
man; compurgation was still in force, ec. 





Fernandez Merino’s critical observations on 
the etymologies of the Dictionary of the 
Academy are, this time, a disquisition on Goths 
and Teutons. Besides other continuations, there 
is a favourable notice of the Médulla Historica 
of Padre M. Antonino, which was refused 
license by the ecclesiastical censor ‘‘for being 
written with tendencies to liberalism, or at least 
for employing a liberal phraseology.” It is 
now printed, after various corrections. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


GERARD, Lettres adressées au Baron Frangois par les 
artistes et les personages célébres de son temps. 
Paris: Quantin. 30 fr. 

LavissE, E. Trois Empereurs d’Allemagne. Paris: 
Qolin. 3fr.50c. 


HISTORY. 


CarkE, G. L’Enseigrement secondaire 4 Troyes du 

ey Age 4 la Révolution. Paris: Hachette. 
r. 50 c. 

CoRNELIUS, C. A. Die Riickkehr OCalvins nach Gent. 
I. Die Guillerminus. Miinchen: Franz. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Liagp, L. L’Enseignement supérieur en France, 1789- 
1839: Les Universités en 1789; la Révolution. 
Paris: Colin. 7 fr. 50c. 

MICHAEL, W. Die Formen d. unmittelbaren Verkehrs 
zwischen den deutschen Kaisern u. souverinen 
Fiirsten vornehmlich im X., XI, u, XII, Jahrh, 

Hamburg: Voss. 4M. 

Muttse, K.E.H. Das Magnum Chronicon Belgicum 
u. die in demselben enthaltenen Quellen. Berlin: 
Mayer & Miiller. 1M. 20 Pf. 

Scuuitrer, H. Kaiser Franz I. u. die Napoleoniden 
= ge Napoleons bis zu dessen Lode. Leipzig: 

reytag. . 

Scuygiper, A. Der Ziircher Canonicus_u. Cantor 

Magister Felix Hemmerli an der Universitit 


\ 1408-1412 u. 1423-1424. Ziirich: Schulthess. 
4M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ETTINGSHAUSEN, C. Frhr. v. Die fossile Flora v. 
: ey - Steiermark. 1. Thl. Leipzig: Freytag. 


. 60 Pf. 
GRAEFFE, E. Uebersicht der Secthierfauna d. Golfes 
Triest. 1V. Fische. Wien: Hilder. 3 M. 60 Pf. 
GROBBEN, C. Die Pericardialriise J Lamellibranch- 


a 5 ° 

JORDAN, P. Die Eatwickeluug der vorderen Extremitit 
derauuren Batrachi r. Leipzig: Fock. 2M. 50 Pt. 

LINDEMANN. F. Ueber Molekularphysik. Kinigs- 
berg-i.-Pr.: Koch. 1M. 60 P; 

WINDELBAND, W. Geschichte der alten Philosopbie. 
Nordlingen: Beck. 4 M. 

WINELER, W. Anatomie der Gamasiden. Wien: 
Hilder. 10 M. 40 Pi, 


PHILOLOGY, ETO. 


BRANDENBURGER, J. De Antiphontis Khamunusii 
tetralogiis. Leipzig: Fock. 75 Pf. 

BRtnKMANN. B. De Antiphontis oratione de choreut3. 
Jena: Pohle. 2M. 

HatFManys, H. Beitrige zur Syntax der hebriischen 
Sprache. 1, Stiick, Wittenberg: Wunoschmann. 


2M. 
Horrmann, O. De mixtis graecae linguae dialectis. 
Gittingen: Vandenhoeck. 1 M. 60 Pf. 
HOERSCHELMANN, W. _E. griechisches Lehrbuch der 
Metrik. Latpets : Hinrichs. 2 M. 
JACOBSON, M. De fabulisad Iphigeniam pertinentibus. 
Konigsberg: Koch. 1M. 
LATTMANN, H. De coincidentiae apud Ciceronem vi 
atque usu. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck. 2M. 
LuENEBURG, A. De Ovidio sui imitatore. Jena: 
Poble. 2M. 
PsEUDO-CaAsToRIS excerpta rhetorica edita a G. Stude- 
mund. Breslau: Koebner. 75 Pf. 
RUPPERSBERG. A. Ueb. die Eirene d. Aristophanes. 
Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 
ScHAUENBURG, A. De comparationibus Aristophaneis. 
CaputI. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 
ScHUCHARDT, H. Kreolische Studien. VII. u. VIII. 
_Leipzig: Freytag. 90 Pt. 
WULFING, E. Darstellung der Syntax in Kinig Alfred’s 
Uebersetzung v. Gregor’s d. Grossen Cura Pa3- 
toralis. 1. Hiilfte. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 60 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ST, PATRICK’S DOCTRINES, 


London: July 21, 1858. 

I am glad that Mr. Warren now admits that 
he was wrong in assigning the Hibernensis to 
the ninth century, and [ feel sure that on 
reflection he will see that my emendation of 
the entry in codex No. 3 is not a “ brilliant 
guess,’ as he courteously calls it, but an ob- 
vious and certain correction. The discovery 
that one of the compilers of the Hibernensis 
was Ci chuimmne—perhaps the most learned 
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Irish ecclesiastic living at the end of the 
seventh century—is strongly in favour of the 
authenticity of the canons which it attributes 
to Patrick; and in the case of the canon 
directing difficult questions to be referred to 
Rome—the only place in Western Christendom, 
except Tours and Toledo, where there was (temp. 
Patricii) a body of learned churchmen—I am 
unable to see that this attribution is impossible, 
“ morally,” immorally, or otherwise. 

Mr. Warren says that Patrick’s writings are 
“absolutely silent as to either Roman mission 
or jurisdiction.” This is quite true as to the 
supposed Roman mission of Patrick; but, as to 
Roman “ jurisdiction ”—using the word for the 
temporary and occasional authority possessed 
by an arbitrator to whom two or more dis- 
putants voluntarily submit their controversy—I 
think Mr. Warren must have overlooked the 
Dicta Patricii preserved in the Book of 
Armagh, to which I referred in my last letter. 
Of these dicta, the general authenticity of which 
is admitted by the recent Protestant writers, 
Friedrich Loofs* and Benjamin Robert,+ one 
runs thus: 


“ Aeclessia Scotorum, immo Romanorum, ut Chris- 
tiani ita ut [leg. et] Romani sitis, ut [leg. et] 


- decantetur [ut] oportet omni hora orationis uox 


illa laudabilis Curie lession, Christe lession.’’ 


It is not easy to interpret Patrick’s rustic 
Latin and barbarous Greek, especially when it 
has been altered by a stupid ninth-century 
scribe, but the following seems to be the 
meaning : 


‘The Church of the Irish, nay of the Romans, as 
yo are Christians so also be Romans; and let that 
ptaiseworthy sentence be chanted by you at every 
(canonical) hour, as it ought to be: Kipie eAdeivov, 
Xplore éAdeoov.”” 


This certainly seems to show that Patrick 
recognised, not what is now called papal 
supremacy, but the desirability of conform- 
ing, so far as was possible in a barbarous 
country, to the practice of the Roman 
Church. A missionary holding such views 
would be likely (or, at all events, not unlikely) 
to direct his converts to refer to the arbitration 
of the learned ecclesiastics of Rome the difficult 
questions which always arise when new terri- 
tory is annexed to the Kingdom of Christ. 
This is all that the canon in question purports 
to do. Absolute supremacy, such as is now 
claimed by Rome, it does not recognise, and I 
never said or supposed that it did. 

The letter of Prof. George T. Stokes, of 
Dublin, illustrates the psychological law that 
the mention of ‘‘ Rome” affects a certain class 
of Irish clergymen much as the proverbial 
rag affects an English bull. He begins by 
asserting that there is “not the slightest 
evidence for the first two centuries of its 
existence that the Celtic church recog- 
nised either the jurisdiction or mission of 
Rome.” What he means by the “mission of 
Rome” is doubtful; perhaps only the alleged 
mission of Patrick from Pope Celestinus. And 
which of the Celtic churches does he mean by 
the “Celtic church”—the British, the Irish, 
the Armorican, not to speak of the see of 
Bretoiia in Gallicia ? Probably he means only 
the Irish church ; and yet further on he talks 
of “British bishops.” He speaks of the “ first 
two centuries” of the existence of the “‘ Celtic ” 
church ; but he does not say, and indeed no one 





* Loofs’ words (p. 50) are: “Summa igitur est, 
quod Patricium unquam in Italia fuisse et aliquam 
cum Romanis consuetudinem habuisse mihi per- 
Suasi, ideoque censui jure attribui Patricio quae in 
libro Ardmachano extant Dicta Patricii, licet con- 
cedam me nescire, an nonnulla in iis a posterioribus 
adjecta sint” (Antiquae Briionum Scotorumque Eccle- 
siae quales fuerunt mores, ete , Lipsiae, 1882). 

t Etude Critique, pp. 74, 96. 





can say, when this “existence” commenced. 
It seems to me that Prof. Stokes fails in the 
first duty of a controversialist—io state his 
propositions clearly and precisely. 

Then, the question being whether a certain 
canon is genuine or not, he says that ‘‘ Dr. 
W. Stokes depends on a forged canon,” and 
he afterwards calls it ‘‘an admitted forgery.’ 
If my critic were not a learned professor I 
should say that he was guilty of something 
like a petitio principii, and decline to argue 
with such an opponent. 

Then he asserts that Columba “did not 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of Rome.”” Who 
ever said that he did? But where in Columba’s 
writings, or in Adamniin’s biography of him, is 
there any evidence on the point, one way or 
another? Then Prof. Stokes appeals to Colum- 
banus. Caesarem appellasti ? Ad Caesarem ibis. 
A professor of ecclesiastical history surely knows 
that Columbanus wrote to Gregory the Great 
asking him to decide questions as to the cele- 
bration of Easter and the desirability of hold- 
ing communion with simoniacal clergy. If, 
again, the professor will look at Columbanus’s 
letter to Pope Boniface IV., about the Three 
Chapters, he will find it addressed “ Pulcherrimo 
omnium totius Europae ecclesiarum capiti, 
Papae praedulci, etc.” ; and, in the body of 
the letter: ‘‘Nos enim, ut ante dixi, devincti 
sumus cathedrae 8. Petri; licet enim Roma 
magna est et vulgata, per istam cathedram 
tantum apud nos est magna et clara. ... Propter 
Christi geminos apostolos vos prope caelestes 
estis, et Roma orbis terrarum caput et ecclesi- 
arum.” Either Prof. Stokes knew of these 
letters (which are printed in Fleming’s Collec- 
tanea Sacra, Lovanii, 1667) or he did not. If 
he did, why has he ignored them? If he did 
not, how can he write magisterially on the 
subject? I need hardly say that the “ juris- 
diction” ascribed by Columbanus to Rome 
was not the permanent supremacy which she 
claimed, but the temporary and occasional 
authority above mentioned. 

Probably Prof. Stokes (more Parnellico) will 
call these letters of Columbanus “‘ forged docu- 
ments.” It is a short and easy method of 
dealing with disagreeable evidence. But he will 
find on examination that the genuineness of 
the former letter has been doubted by no one, 
and that the authenticity of the latter has not 
been questioned even by Clinton, F. R. ii., App. 
485, although a writer in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Biography (s.v. Bonifacius IV.) refers 
to him as doing so. 

WuiITLEY STOKEs, 








THE ‘‘HERETIC”’ CAIUS AND THE APOCALYPSE, 
Trinity College, Dublin: July 21, 1888. 

In the inedited ‘‘ Short Commentary ” on the 
Apocalypse, Acts, and Epistles of Dionysius 
Barsalibi, I have recently lighted on some 
passages which purport to state objections raised 
by Caius (who is described as ‘‘ the heretic’’) 
against the authenticity of the Apocalypse, 
together with the replies of Hippolytus to his 
arguments. These passages are no doubt 
derived from the lost ‘‘ Heads against Caius” 
of Hippolytus, which is known to have been in 
the hands of Syrian divines so late as the four- 
teenth century. This fresh evidence is con- 
clusive as to the fact that Caius rejected the 
Apocalypse; but it does not confirm the 
supposition that it was the book which he 
ascribed to Cerinthus, or that he rejected the 
Fourth Gospel, 

I am printing these passages (in Syriac, with 
an English version) in full, as part of an article 
which will appear in a few days in the forth- 
coming number of Hermathena. 

JOHN GWYNN, 





A GOTHIC LOAN-WORD IN RUSSIAN, 
Oxford: July 17, 1888. 


How easily loan-words, in their transition 
from one language to another, during remote 
ages, can change their meaning, and some- 
times become applied to an entirely different 
object, may be illustrated by a Gothic loan- 
word in Russian—viz., the common Russian 
and Old-Slavonic name for a _ camel, 
“‘Verblyud” or ‘ Velblyud.” As Prof. 
Miklosich, in his standard Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Slavonic languages (Vienna, 
1886), clearly points out, this name in its older 
form, ‘‘ Velblyud,” was originally borrowed 
from the Gothic ‘‘ Ulbandus,” which again is 
derived from the Greek @Aegas, éAcpartos (c/. 
Weigand’s Deutsches Worterbuch, sub ‘‘ Kameel,”’ 
where the Old-High-German and Old-English 
corresponding derivatives from éAegas, viz., 
“Olpenta”’ or ‘‘ Olbenda ” and ‘‘ Olfend,” both 
denoting a camel, are explained). Now it is 
noteworthy that the later Russian form “ Ver- 
blyud” reappears likewise in Lithuanian as 
** Werbiifidas,” meaning a camel (see Kur- 
schat’s Littawisch-Deutsches Worterbuch, Halle, 
1883, and also Leo’s Angelsiichsisches Glossar, 
sub ‘‘ Olfend,” p. 481, whose fanciful explana- 
tion of the Lithuanian ‘“‘ Werblitidas ” as derived 
from Slavonic vj-lii = great, and blond, blud- 
bestia, hence any ‘‘ big animal,” must be re- 
jected as unfounded). On the other hand, the 
earlier Russian ‘‘ Velblyud’’ = Old or Church- 
Slavonic ‘‘ Veliblud, Veliblad, Velibad,” entered 
the Old-Prussian as ‘‘ Weloblundis,” which 
name, however, denoted neither a camel nor 
an elephant, but a mule (v. Nesselmann, ein 
Deutsch-Preussisches Vocabularium, Konigsberg, 
1868, p. 49). H. Kress. 


P.S.—After having written the above note, I 
succeeded in tracing the source whence Leo’s ex- 
planation of Old-Slavonic “Velibad” as the ‘‘ big 
animal” is derived. It refers to a brief article 
which appeared in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, vol. iv., 
pp. 207-210. Its author, B. Jiilg (writing from 
Cracow) tries to show that it is not the Gothic 
name ‘‘ Ulbandus,” which was borrowed from 
the Slavonic languages; but, on the contrary, 
that the Old-Slavonic word for the camel 
‘* Velibad” (or, as he transcribes it, Welboud = 
Polish wielblad) had entered the Gothic as a 
loan-word, and that its original meaning was 
that of a large domestic animal. But the 
arguments he advances in support of his view 
are not conclusive, and Prof. Miklosich’s 
explanation (which had been previously sug- 
gested by Jacob Grimm in his Geschichte der 
Deutschen Sprache, i. 42) seems to me 5 ae 








THE WHITE RACE OF ANCIENT PALESTINE. 
Oxford: July 23, 1888. 

As a student of language, my curiosity has 
been aroused by a notice in the ACADEMY of a 
recent article of mine on this subject. The 
reviewer remarks that ‘‘many of the critical 
suggestions seem very fanciful.” If by 
‘‘ critical’? he means “‘ philological,” there are 
just two in the article, one of which is to be 
found in modern Hebrew lexicons. If he 
means “exegetical,” there are three, one of 
which again is not new. What new sense, 
then, is to be attached to the word ‘many ” ? 
The reviewer further says: ‘‘ The hypothesis 
remains a plausible one.”’ Itis not a hypothesis, 
however, but afact. The Egyptian monuments 
inform us that the Amorites of Palestine were 
white-skinned, blue-eyed, fair-haired, and 
dolicho-cephalic, and that the race was still 
predominant in Judah in the age of Shishak, 
while traces of it are still to be met with in 


Palestine. 
A. H. SAYCE. 
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VICTOR HUGO AND THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
London: July 23, 1888, 
No one is entitled to speak with more author- 

ity on this question than Dr. Karl Blind, who 
corrects in the ACADEMY of July 21 an opinion I 
hazarded as to the principal cause of the change 
in Victor Hugo’s political convictions. My 
chief authority, however, is good—that of the 
poet himself, as quoted by Mr. Marzials (p. 
138-9), for I have not the original at hand. 
In one of his later prefaces, Hugo says: 

‘* After June 1849, the lightning flash that leaps 
out of events entered into the author’s mind... . 
A flash of lightning that remains permanent— 
such is the light of truth in the human conscience. 
In 1849 that light shone definitely for him ; when he 
saw Rome trodden down in the name of France, when 
he saw the majority, hypocritical so far, suddenly 
throw away the mask behind which it had on 
May 4, 1848, cried seventeen times * Long live 
the Republic’; when he saw, after June 13, the 
triumph of all the conditions hostile to progress ; he 
understood; and at the moment when the hands 
of the conquerors were held out to draw him into 
their ranks, he felt in the bottom of his soul that 
he too was one of the conquered.” 

Such a momentous change of opinion (pace the 
“lightning flash” !) is usually gradual, not 
sudden. And this event in its full later 
developments may, after all, have worked 
gr y in him as a liberalising leaven, 
though it did not issue in overt act until after- 
wards. I submit this as a conceivable mode of 
reconciling Dr. Karl Blind’s statement with the 
poet’s own. Eariy in the year he might be 
unwilling to help the Roman Republic, and yet 
he might subsequently disapprove of active 
assistance given under Oudinot to the temporal 
power. RopDEN NOEL. 








‘* EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES IN NEW 
GUINEA.” 
University Oollege: July 23, 1888. 
Mr. Henry O. Forbes complains that my 
recent review of this book has not ‘‘a single 
word of animadversion on some of the extra- 
ordinary statements in it.’? But this state- 
ment itself is quite as extraordinary as any of 
those he rightly objects to in the work in 
question. He points out that Dr. Macfarlane 
anticipated Captain Strachan’s discovery of the 
Baxter River. Well, I called attention to the 
same fact, remarking that the ‘Prince 
Leopold,” as Captain Strachan renames it, 
*‘appears to be identical with the ‘ Baxter’ 
which was already discovered by Dr. McFar- 
lane.”” I add in reference to this and other 
cases in which Captain Strachan ignores the 
work of his predecessors : 


‘* It is to be regretted that before undertaking its 
survey Captain Strachan did not ascertain what 
had already been accomplished in this region. 
His new nomenclature, such as ‘Strachan’ for 
Urama, ‘ Prince Leopold’ for Baxter, and so on, 
has introduced an element of confusion into the 
map of New Guinea which threatens long to 
remain a source of trouble to our chartographists.”’ 
How, in the face of this sweeping charge, Mr. 
Forbes could assert that I had not “a single 
word of animadversion,” &c., passes compre- 
hension. A. H, KEANE, 








TWO GLOSSES IN DR. SWEET’S ‘‘ OLDEST 
ENGLISH TEXTS.” 
Lew Down, North Devon: July 23, 1888. 

Mr. Logeman has already pointed out two 
microscopic blunders in Prof. Zupitza’s micro- 
scopic contribution to the criticism of my 
Oldest English Texts. My own object in writ- 
ing now is to poiat out that the professor’s 
expression “‘ superfluous alteration” is doubly 
misleading. There are no alterations whatever 
in my book—only suggestions added in 





parentheses, solely for the convenience of the 
reader. Even if we agree to call my modest 
suggestions “alterations,” I cannot understand 
how any “alteration” of a corrupt glossary 
can be called ‘‘ superfluous.” It may be wildly 
improbable or wholly wrong, but it is not 
superfluous, H 


SCIENCE; 
VOLAPUK AND ITS RIVALS. 

Handbook of Volapiik. By Charles E. 
Sprague. (Triibner.) 

Complete Course of Volapik. With Grammar 
and Exercises, and a Vocabulary of 2500 
Words. Adapted from the French of Prof. 
Aug. Kerckhoffs. By I. Henry Harrison. 
(Hachette. ) 

Volapiik or Universal Language: a Short 
Grammatical Course. By Alfred Kirch- 


hoff. Authorised Translation. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 


Volapik: an Easy Method of acquiring the 
Universal Language constructed by Johann 
Martin Schleyer. By Klas August Linder- 
fell. (Milwaukee: Caspar.) 

Spelin. Eine Allsprache auf Allgemeinen 
Grundlagen der Sprachwissenschaftlichen 
Kombinatorik ; aufgebaut von Prof. Bauer 
Georg. (Brussels: Marquardt; Agram: 
Suppan.) 

Lingua: an International Language for Pur- 
poses of Commerce and Science, By 


George J. Henderson. (Triibner.) 
World-English : the Universal Language. 
By A. Melville Bell. (Triibner.) 


Tue attempts to construct an artificial lan- 
guage have been many; but ‘‘ Volapiik,” in- 
vented about ten years ago by J. M. Schleyer, 
of Constance, is the first that has achieved 
anything like a practical success. The object 
at which Herr Schleyer has aimed is essen- 
tially different from that of his seventeenth- 


century predecessors, Dalgarno and Wilkins. 
The design of those ingenious inventors was 
to produce a language that should be perfect 
as an instrument for the expression of thought, 
and which should be framed throughout on 
absolutely rational principles. The ideal of a 
‘‘ philosophical language’’ was that it should 
contain nothing arbitrary except its few 
initial conventions. Every letter of the 
alphabet was to have its distinct symbolic 
function, and the meaning of every word was 
to be deducible from the meanings of its 
individual letters. The ambiguities inherent 
in ordinary languages were to be abolished, 
as every word was to have its precise defini- 
tion, and to be used only in its proper sense. 
Probably even Bishop Wilkins was aware that 
this ideal could not be perfectly realised ; at 
all events, his own attempt fell far short of 
the mark. But he certainly regarded it as a 
standard to which it would be profitable even 
to approximate. The truth is, however, that 
the notion of a perfect language is an absurd- 
ity, because what from one point of view are 
the defects of a language are often from 
another point of view its advantages. A 
language in which every word was susceptible 
of precise and exhaustive definition, and in 
which no word could be employed except in 
its original sense, would be an inconceivably 
bad language. That it would be unsuited for 





| 


the expression of emotion, that it would ex- 
clude everything like humour or play of fancy, 
is obvious enough. But even for the purposes 
of a nation of passionless logicians, such a 
language would be almost as inefficient as the 
jargon of the rudest savages. It is true that 
the elasticity of meaning possessed by words 
does give rise to many misunderstandings and 
to much bad reasoning; but if this elasticity 
did not exist, no reasoning, except on matters 
of mathematical science, would be capable of 
verbal statement at all. So far as the object 
aimed at by the seventeenth-century language- 
makers is rational, it can only be attained by 
the improvement of the technical vocabularies 
of particular sciences. 

The inventor of Volapiik cannot be said to 
be entirely free from the fallacy of Dalgarno 
and Wilkins; but in the main his endeavours 
have been directed not to the illusory object 
of framing a perfect language, but to the 
practical object of providing an easily learned 
medium of intercourse between persons of 
different nations. The question is often 
asked, why an artificial language should be 
needed for this purpose. Why, it is said, 
should not everyone learn English, or French, 
instead of learning an artificial language which 
has no intrinsic interest? The objection is 
plausible; but there are many persons who 
are unable to find time to master a foreign 
language, and many who, from want of 
natural ability for the study of language, 
spend years in the attempt without attaining 
any tolerably degree of success. If it be true, 
as is asserted, that a month’s study will 
enable any educated person to become so far 
familiar with Volapiik as to read and write it 
with a fair degree of fluency, it is obvious 
that Herr Schleyer’s invention supplies a real 
want. From my own examination of the 
system, I have no hesitation in believing that 
this claim is justified; indeed, it would be 
quite possible after a few hours’ study of the 
grammar to begin putting the language to 
practical use—of course with frequent refer- 
ences to the dictionary. The accidence and 
word-formation are so extremely simple and 
symmetrical that the strain on the learner’s 
memory is reduced to a minimum; and no 
idioms are admitted except such as either rest 
on obvious logical grounds or are common to 
all the modern European languages. That 
Volapiik will find any acceptance beyond the 
limits of Western civilisation is not very 
likely. A Chinaman, for instance, would find 
it much harder to learn than “ pigeon Eng- 
lish”; and though the regularity of its 
grammar would make it easier than genuine 
English, the difference in difficulty would be 
too slight to outweigh the advantages which 
a real language possesses over an invented 
one. 

The number of ‘ Volapiikists” in Europe 
and America is variously estimated, but the 
average of the statements seems to be about 
a quarter of a million. Considering the 
number of grammars of the language that 
have been published in various countrics 
(many of them having run through several 
editions), this figure really does not appear in- 
credibly high; but even if it be reduced by 
one-half, the result is still astonishing, when 
it is remembered that Schleyer’s first pub- 
lication was issued so lately as 1879. It 
may fairly be said to have been demonstrated 
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that the adoption of a common European 
language for commercial purposes is a practical 
possibility. 

Of the Volapiik manuals mentioned at the 
head of this article, the best appears decidedly 
to be that of Mr. Sprague. Mr. Harrison’s 
book is fuller, and is well arranged; but, being 
a translation, it is not so well adapted as Mr. 
Sprague’s work to the needs of English 
students. In his preface Mr. Harrison very 
sensibly protests against the extravagant 
views which have been expressed by Schleyer 
und some of his followers with regard to the 
future applications of the new language, and 
insists that its real value is that of a con- 
venient medium for commercial correspond- 
ence. The “ authorised translation” of 
Kirchhoff is not very satisfactory, the trans- 
lator being apparently not quite master of the 
language himself. Both this work and that 
of Mr. Harrison have the disadvantage of 
containing no English-Volapiik vocabulary. 
Mr. Sprague contrives to include both English- 
Volapiik and Volapiik-English in one alphabet, 
by the ingenious expedient of using special 
type for Volapiik. Mr. Linderfelt, who dates 
from Milwaukee, seems imperfectly acquainted 
with English, and some of his “exercises” 
are more than Ollendorfian in their oddity— 
e.g , ‘* My aunt has three small male dogs and 
one female; two of these dogs she wants to 
give to our hunter.” 


The popularity of Volapiik has naturally 
called into existence a number of rival 
systems ; but the only one, so far as I know, 
which is to be compared with it in intrinsic 
merit is the Spelin (spe “all,” lin ‘lan- 
guage”). invented by Prof. Bauer, of Agram. 
Prof. Bauer was himself a teacher of Volapiik 
for three years, and his artificial language has 
been formed as the result of a thorough 
knowledge of the merits and defects of its 
predecessor. If the two systems stood on an 
equal footing I should decidedly consider 
“Spelin” preferable to ‘ Volapiik.’ A 
feature that deserves special commendation is 
the relief given to the learner’s memory by 
the adoption of alphabetical order for sets of 
words which form a recognised sequence. 
Thus the pronouns J, thou, he, she, it, are 
rendered by the five principal vowels, in their 
natural phonetic order—7, ¢, a, 0, u. So also 
the numerals up to 9 are expressed by ik, ek, 
ak, in, on, an, ip, ep, ap. It is somewhat 
curious that Prof. Bauer has followed Schleyer 
in forming the “tens” after the irrational 
Semitic fashion, by adding the plural suffix 
to the corresponding ‘‘units.” There is no 
doubt that “‘Volapiik’”’ has many faults 
(especially from the phonetic point of view), 
most of which Prof. Bauer has managed to 
avoid. It is to be regretted that ‘‘Spelin” 
was not published first; but it is now too late 
for it to have any chance of success. The 
fact that Volapiik is in possession, and already 
counts its adherents by the hundred thousand, 
1s an advantage sufficient to outweigh a multi- 
tude of defects. If there were any serious 
probability of a “universal language” being 
adopted for purposes of general literature, it 
would be worth while to consider carefully 
the claims of rival systems. But for a com- 
mercial ‘lingua franca,” which is all that is 
really needed, Volapiik seems to be good 
enough. 





Mr. Henderson’s pamphlet contains some 
interesting and sagacious remarks, but his 
scheme for a ‘universal language” is 
decidedly crude. His proposal is that the 
vocabulary shall consist mainly of Latin stems 
or ‘‘crude forms,” supplemented where 
necessary by adoptions from modern lan- 
guages; the grammar, of course, is to be 
simplified. Asa large number of people in 
England and America know some Latin, 
though not enough to make practical use of 
it, and as derivatives from that language 
enter largely into the literary vocabularies of 
modern European tongues, he considers that 
a language formed on his plan would be much 
easier to learn than Volapiik. This sounds 
plausible; but the question arises, how shall 
the senses of the Latin words be defined? 
Mr. Henderson says that the words are 
to be taken with their ancient meanings, 
neither more nor less; but he has cer- 
tainly not considered what this proposal in- 
volves. The main difficulty of writing cor- 
rect Latin does not lie in the grammar, but 
in the choice of the right words. Anyone 
who knew Latin enough to write Mr. Hender- 
son’s ‘‘Lingua’’ correctly (according to this 
definition of its principle) would be just as 
well able to write Latin prose. If, on the 
other hand, Mr. Henderson’s scheme be so far 
modified that arbitrary definitions are to be 
given tothe Latin words, then the learner’s 
previous knowledge of Latin, instead of being 
helpful, will be a continual source of error. 


Mr. Melville Bell’s World-English is not 
(as would naturally be inferred from the pre- 
liminary notices in the press) a simplificatioa 
of the English language adapting it to inter- 
national purposes, but simply a new system 
of phonetic spelling. Mr. Bell thinks that the 
only obstacle to the use of English as a ‘‘ uni- 
versal language” is its perplexing ortho- 
graphy. Indeed, he appears to maintain that, 
apart from this difficulty, English would be 
easier to learn than even Volapiik itself. If 
the distinguished inventor of ‘ Visible 
Speech” were as well skilled in the science 
of language as in phonetics, he would scarcely 
have propounded such an opinion. Mr. Bell’s 
authority ia his own department is entitled to 
profound deference, but I must reluctantly 
say that I cannot see the superiority of his 
new phonetic alphabet to other similar 
schemes. It involves several new letters, and 
makes use also of diacritics; and, while it 
differs widely from the ordinary orthography, 
it does not even aim at any close approxima- 
tion to phonetic precision. The outline of 
the system contained in this pamphlet seems 
to have been-rather hurriedly prepared, as 
there is no mention of the circumflexed ¢ and 
dé, which in the specimens are used for the “a” 
in all and March. In his “ prologue,” Mr. 
Bell oddly says: 


‘Conductors of the press have the power of 
greatly facilitating the object of this work by 
making it known, or of retarding it by simply 
ignoring the effort. Opposition is not to be 
looked for from any quarter.” 


I should fear that a good deal of opposition 
may be expected from the supporters of the 
many rival schemes, not to mention those 
persons to whom the idea of phonetic spelling 
is altogether distasteful. 

Henry Bravwex. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs, TrisNER & Co. will publish on 
October 1 ‘‘The History and Description of the 
Eruption of Krakatoa in the Bay of Sunda,” 
compiled by a committee of the Royal Society, 
and edited by Mr. G. J. Symons. The work 
will consist of one volume quarto, of five 
hundred pages, with six chromo-lithographs of 
the remarkable sunsets of 1883, and forty maps 
and diagrams. 


In the August number of Life-Zore will 
appear an article on ‘‘The Recent Great Im- 
migration of Pallas’s Sandgrouse,” by Mr. J. E. 
Harting. 


THE last part of the Mineralogical Magazine, 
though highly technical, is exceptionally rich 
in papers of scientitic interest. Prof. Judd 
brings forward instances of a lamellar structure 
having been developedin quartz by mechani- 
cal means, thus showing that in quartz, as in 
felspar and calcite, the lamellation, or so-called 
twinning, may be a structure of secondary 
origin. Mr, A. Dick, after a laborious exam- 
ination of the mineral kaolinite, refers it to the 
monoclinic system, while previous observers 
had regarded it as either orthorhombic or 
triclinic, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Vols. Ixvi, part 2, No. 4, and vol. lxvii., 
part 2, No 1. These parts of the Asiatic 
Society’s Journal contain a description of a 
new species of the genus Lyreidus from the 
depths of the Andaman Sea, by Mr. J. Wood- 
Mason ; and the continuation of Mr. Atkinson’s 
notes on Indian Rhynchota (Hemiptera, Linn.), 
containing careful descriptions of eighty-seven 
species of Pe ntatomidae. In botany, Profs, 
Pedler and Warden contribute a memoir on 
the toxic principle of the Aroideae, and Mr. 
Barclay a descriptive list of the Uredineae 
occurring in the neighbourhood of Simla 
(Western Himalaya), with two elaborate 
coloured plates. Two mathematical papers, by 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, complete the parts. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AntHroroLoaicaL InsrituTeE.—( Tuesday, June 20.) 


Francis Gatton, Esa., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Arthur S. Burr exhibited a collection of 
pottery and other objects from recent excavations 
in New 3Mexico.—Mr. H. O. Forbes exhibited a 
series of photographs taken by him in New 
Guinea.—A paper on the Nicobar Islanders, by 
Mr. E. H. Man, was read. Mr. Man has been 
resident in the Nicobars for periods amounting in 
all to about seventeen years, viz., 1871-88; during 
that time he has prepared a vocabulary containiog 
6000-7000 words, and he has thus been in a 
position readily to make inquiries from the natives 
on the various points of ethnological interest con- 
nected with their constitution and their culture, 
and to substantiate from a variety of independent 
sources all the information he obtained. After 
giving a description of the islands and sketch of 
their history, Mr. Man proceeded, working on the 
lines laid down in the ‘‘ Anthropological Notes and 
Queries,”’ to a careful consideration of the constitu- 
tion of the Nicobarese, which he prefaced with an 
outline of certain facts and ethnic characteristics 
in support of the racial affinities of the Nicobarese 
with the Indo-Chinese races. From measurements 
taken of 150-200 individuals in the different 
islands, Mr. Man gave the average height of the 
Nicobarese menasfiveand three-quarters, and of the 
women as five feet—a result which disproves the 
statements of earlier writers regarding the dis- 
proportion which exists between the sexes in respect 
of size. The coloration of the skin pigment 
of the face, chest, back, arms, and thighs 
is found to differ in a more or less marked 
degree in each individual; the two former 
are usually of a distinctly lighter shade than the 
last three. Another error needing correction 
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the assertion that these people can carry without 
any trouble 200 coco nuts, or five cwts. ; whereas 
itappears that, in spite of their undoubtedly fine 
physical development, the maximum Joad which a 
Nicobarese can carry may be reckoned as from 160 
to 180 lbs. In the absence of statistics it is diffi- 
cult to speak with certainty ; but from personal 
observations extending over seventeen years it 
would seem that the average length of life among 
these islanders is higher, ratherthan lower, than it 
is among the uatives of the adjacent continents. 
The extreme limit of life actually noted is a little 
over seventy, and eighty may be regarded as the 
maximum ever attained. With reference to the 
numerical strength of the aboriginal population, a 
census taken by Mr. Man a year or two 0 
proves that nearly half the population of the 
group is contained in Car Nicobar, where a decided 
increase is taking place, as is also the case in 
Chowra Teressa and Bompoka. In the central 
and southern portions of the archipelago the small 
ratio of the juvenile element points, however, toa 
diminution in those islands of the number of 
inbabitants. It is satisfactory to learn that, though 
not entirely exempt from the evils which seem in- 
separably connected with advance in civilisation, 
it does not appear that the Nicobarese have 
suffered either physically or morally from their 
contact with Europeans during the past nineteen 
years. 


Socrzry ror Psycuicat Resgarcu.—(General 
Meeting, Monday, July 16.) 


Pror. H. Srpewick, president, in the chair.—The 
president delivered an address, in which the six 
years’ work of the society was surveyed. He 
urged the need of combined and sustained effort to 
obtain full and complete contemporaneous records 
of iresh cases of telepathy.—Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
read a paper on ‘Strata of Personality,” taking 
as his text the hypnotic experiments of Prof. 
Pierre Janet, of Havre, with Mdme. B.—a subject 
who has formed the subject of repeated discussion 
in the Société de Psychologie Physiologique of 
Paris. The speaker described the co-existence in 
this subject of three superjacent personalities, 
each with a different por 4 of memories, one 
personality being the normal one, and the two 
others corresponding to different hypnotic states. 
He argued that these experiments supported two 
theses to which he had previously invited atten- 
tion: viz., (1) that itis in differences of memory 
that the truest distinction between different stages 
of hypnotism is to be found ; (2) that both hallu- 
cinations and automatic actions may often be 
regarded as messages from a lower stratum of the 
personality finding their way into the superficial 
stratum by sensory or motor channels. 


EvizaseTuan Litzrary Socirty.—( Wednesday, 
July 18.) 


Frepgrick Rocsrs, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair.—A paper, entitled “Some Oriticisms on 
Elizabethan Versifiers of the Psalms,” was read by 
Mr. James E. Baker.—The discussion was opened 
by the chairman, and continued by Principal 
Edwards, Mr. W. H. Cowhard, Mr. Payne, and 
other members of the society. 





FINE ART. 


J. M. W. TURNER'S CELEBRATED WORKS.—“ Crossing the Brook,’ 
Caligulas Bridge.” and ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” — (National 
Gallery)—also Mr, KEELEY HALSWELLE’S “ Uctober Woodlands "— 
Grosvenor Gallery). Important Etchings of the above works are now in 
progress by Mr. DAVID LAW.—For particulars apply to the Publishers, 
MESSRS. DOWDESWELL, 160, New Bond-street. 








BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 
EXHIBITION OF GREEK CERAMIC ART. 


Ir is often said of private collectors that they 
are more than generous in lending their 
treasures for public inspection. The present 
is an instance where this is true in quite a 
novel direction ; the pictures, drawings, and 
porcelain of former years having given place to 
a collection of ancient Greek vases and terra- 
cottas. It is an experiment which, from want 
of material, will not bear much repetition just 


yet. But it will have proved a most useful 
experiment if the effect is to cast over a wider 
circle a fascination which, till now, has drawn 
but comparatively few to the study of Greek 
vase-painting. In any case, those who already 
share the delights of that study cannot have 
too often an opportunity of seeing things 
which, so long as they are in private hands, 
may at any time cease to be accessible. Inthe 
present exhibition the principal owners are 
the Marquis of Northampton and Mr. Van 
Branteghem. 

In the foremost rank among the vases of 
Mr. Van Branteghem is (No. 8) a fine specimen 
of that often eccentric, but always powerful, 
spirit, Euphronios. It is the work of a not 
unusual mood with him: Bacchanalian in sub- 
ject, conceived with a genial fancy, and 
executed under every restraint that a keen eye 
could impose. Altogether it is the vase of the 
collection which shows best the state of this 
art in the first half of the fifth century B.c. 
But it has a dangerous rival in No. 5l—a 
lekythos from Sicily, with two female figures 
on a white ground. The one plays eagerly on 
the flutes, the other turns her head to listen, 
deserting her lyre for the moment. Black is 
used in the draperies; but for the flesa the 
painter has found a tone of whitish enamel 
which stands out clearly against the white 

ound of the vase. The drawing is very 
Sioa and the forms are conceived in a 
large, ideal manner; though, as frequently 
happens in vases of this class and date, there 
is an obvious want of power to perceive the true 
proportions of the human figure—or, rather let us 
say, there is an impulse towards largeness of 
manner which has carried the painter past the 
point where he ought to have stopped to consider 
whether his proportions were right or not. 
But this vase, very beautiful in itself, has this 
accidental value, that it gives us an idea of 
what the great frescoes were like which Polyg- 
notos and his contemporaries were then busily 
executing on public buildings. That was the 
time when the signed vases, in which the 
exhibition is peculiarly rich, were produced. 
The signed vases, however, of Mr. van Brante- 
ghem’s collection are not limited to that period. 
Of an older date is No. 1, a quaint little cup 
by Oikopheles, who takes a pride in announcing 
that he was a potter as well as a painter of 
vases. But, for all his pride, he was not 
remarkably skilful. His style is not very differ- 
ent from that of Nikosthenes, as seen in Nos. 
92-93 (Stewart Hodgson). At the other extreme 
in point of date is the vase No. 11, signed by 
Xenotimos, a painter hitherto unknown. It is 
unusual to see vases of so comparatively late 
a period with the signature of an artist. Nor 
is the workmanship of an exceptional kind in 
this instance. The subject, however, is unusually 
interesting, being an illustration of a particular 
legend which said that Nemesis was the actual 
mother of Helena, and that Leda, her reputed 
mother, kad only hatched the egg which 
Nemesis produced and which we see on the 
vase. Among the unsigned vases, none surpass 
in attractiveness No. 59 (Van Branteghem), a 
lekythos from Tarentum with a figure of Eros 
painted in the manner of a Pompeian fresco 
on the black glaze of the vase. Of its kind, 
and that is rare, it is, as the catalogue says, 
‘* certainly the finest known.” It is charming 
both in conception and execution. Similarly, 
the two vases from Apollonia (Nos. 18-19, Van 
Branteghem) are excellent specimens of the 
class, so also are No. 125 (Dr. Hermann Weber), 
and not a few others. 

As regards the catalogue of the vases, it is 
unnecessary to say more than that it is just 
what would be expected from so accomplished 
a scholar as M. Froehner, from whose work 
learning and intuition are seldom, if ever, 





wanting. 
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I should differ from Mr. Froehner with re- 
luctance on most questions of archaeology. It 
happens, however, that among the terra-cottas 
which form a large section of this exhibition 
there are a few which I cannot agree with him 
about. I will take as an example No. 214, 
(‘* Dionysos and the Bull’), which he describes 
as “‘ grand in style and of the highest merit as 
to artistic execution.” He must forgive me; 
for I think this group repulsive in style and 
quite feeble in execution—so much so that I can- 
not conceive an ancient Greek capable of such 
work. The question of authenticity which has 
been raised as to this and some other groups of 
figures of a kindred style appeals to me in this 
fashion. So far as artistic conception is con- 
cerned I would reject them unhesitatingly as 
foreign in spirit to all that is known of 
ancient Greek art. On the other hand, so far as 
concerns the material aspect of these figures, 
the state of the surface, and such like Eotails 
which have to be taken into account before a 
final judgment can be given as to authenticity, 
I have, at present, been unable to convince 
myself adversely. We must wait. 

These remarks apply to a small number of 
the terra-cottas. Among the rest will be 
found some excellent examples of the Tanagra 
figures, with others no less interesting from 
other localities of Greece. But as regards No. 
249 (Drury Fortnum), the ‘‘ head of a young 
man” resting on his left hand, the suggestion 
may be offered that it has possibly been 
broken off from a statue of Alexander the 
Great, who appears to have affected an attitude 
like this which concealed the twist in his 
neck, The type of face is not unlike the 
idealised Alexander familiar in ancient art. 

In this necessarily brief notice much has 
been passed over which it would have been 
pleasant to notice in detail, in justice to the 
merits of the objects, and in justice to the 
liberality of the owners in lending them for ex- 
hibition. A. 8S. Murray. 








MR. FRANK SHORT’S ETCHINGS. 


Mr. DUNTHORNE, who—though he has managed 
to sell large editions of some of the etchings 
he has published—very rarely condescends to 
issue merely popular work, is just preparing 
what can only be a very small edition of a 
little set of etchings by Mr. Frank Short. True 
lovers of the art ought to see these things. 
They are slight in visible labour—not in 
thought. They are powerful, They are sig- 
nificant. Mr. Frank Short is better known 
even to the artistic public as a mezzotint 
engraver than as an etcher—as a very skilled 
copyist rather than as an originator. A 
wonderful bit of mezzotint after a most poetic 
landscape of Mr. Alfred East’s—and Mr. Alfred 
East is unquestionably the coming man in 
landscape—has lately shown Mr. Short’s dex- 
terity in pure scraping ; but it is probable that 
his extraordinary reproductions of the mixed 
etching and mezzotint of Turner's Liber 
Studiorum have been more widely diffused. 
They are, in their own way, quite amazing 
things. But now Mr. Short proves to us his 
capacity to take high rank as an original artist. 
Making no concession whatever for the sake of 
mere popularity—“‘ finishing” nothing pain- 
fully, in order that it may be understood by 
stupid people—he makes ready to issue (or 
rather, Mr. Dunthorne has made ready for him) 
six plates which record the interesting dreari- 
ness, the suggestive barrenness of Bosham— 
the eastern counties coasting village where Mr. 
Short spent his last year’s holiday. The photo- 
grapher could make nothing of Bosham. The 
devotee of the pretty could make nothing of 
Bosham. But Bosham has become absolutely 
fascinating through Mr. Short’s art. Well 
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equi must Mr. Short have been when he went 
yy myer or to study it. He was able to 
see the place with his own eyes ; his impressions 
are perfectly personal; and, as regards his 
method in etching, no one deceased or contem- 

rary master holds dominion over him. But 
he has studied most of the great men very 
closely, it would appear. It would surprise me 
much to find him unfamiliar with Rembrandt 
and Meryon, Whistler and Haden. In other 
words, he has not neglected his education. His 
six etchings are very unequal in interest and 
somewhat unequal in merit. Stropg as his 
outline drawing always is, the transitions from 
light to shade in his “ Fisherman's Castle” are 
two abrupt to be altogether pleasant. Again, 
‘‘Nutbourne Mill” and “ Washing Day” are 
not the most favourable instances of his art. 
But having mentioned these as not quite ex- 
cellent, I have cleared the way for almost un- 
qualified praise. ‘‘The Patience”—a heavy 
boat, stranded at low tide—is, at the very least, 
a masterly fragment. ‘Sleeping till the 
Flood ”’—with its foreground of dreary shore, 
its middle distance of shallow water, its back- 
ground of massed houses—is a skilled and 
engaging summary of facts which Mr. Short 
observed with great keenness. ‘‘ Evening, 
Bosham,” is just as fine. It is pure shorthand 
—a deliverance decisive and delicate, for the 
connoisseur and the artist alone. Almost 
wilful will it seem to some in its complete 
avoidance of the generally acceptable. Prac- 
tically it is a picture of two mud banks, divided 
by a curving or sharply turned channel, now 
all butempty. Behind these are certain wooden 
erections to resist the encroachment of the sea 
or the displacement of the mud. That is about 
all. Thus the whole scene—while obviously 
without the faintest approach to romantic 
association—has hardly a fine line. In Mr. 
Short’s art it becomes fascinating. The etching 
is admirable in light and shade, and is of the 
most refined draughtsmanship. I praise these 
little prints not only because they are sincerely 
artistic and precious in themselves, but because 
they should be an earnest of a remarkable 
future. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
AND THE CYPRUS EXPLORATION 
FUND. 


A COMBINED meeting of the friends of the 
British School at Athens and the Cyprus Ex- 
ploration Fund was held on Wednesday after- 
noon, July 18, in the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Lord Herschell in the chair. 

Mr. George Macmillan, the secretary, read 
the report of the British School at Athens. 


‘Mr. Penrose returned to Athens at the beginning 
of October, 1887, to complete his term of office, 
and during his residence delivered two lectures on 
the architecture of the Propylaea, the general 
question of its approaches, and the original de- 
tences of the citadel. Mr. Ernest Gardner, the 
new director, arrived in Athens towards the end 
of the month and assumed office on November 1. 
In the early autumn a short statement of the 
objects of the school, with information as to the 
conditions of membership, and the facilities 
offered for the boarding and lodging of students in 
the school building, was widely circulated at the 
universities and elsewhere. For a time no 
students presented themselves; but in October 
there came an opening for action on the part of 
the school, of which the committee promptly took 
advantage. A special fund was instituted, under 
the auspices of the Hellenic Society, for the pur- 
pose of conducting excavations in the island of 
Cyprus. Feeling that the co-operation of the 
school in such an undertaking would be of use 
both to itself and toe the scheme, the committes 
Aecided to offer te the fund frem the incomes of 





the year a contribution of £150, with the stipula- 
tion that the excavations should be carried out by 
the students of the school, under the superinten- 
dence of the director. The offer was accepted, 
and the following gentlemen, who volunteered to 
take part in the work, were duly enrolled 
as students of the school—viz, Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth, a student of last session; Mr. M. R. James, 
fellow of King’s Oollege, Cambridge; and Dr. 
F. H.H. Guillemard. At the same time the com- 
mittee offered to the council of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects the sum of £50 towards 
the mses of any competent architect whom 
they might select to work in the school at Athens, 
and to take part in excavations if required. The 
offer was accepted ; the president of the institute 
(the late Mr. Edward I’ Anson) added another £50 ; 
and the studentship was thrown open to competi- 
tion. The choice of the council fell upon Mr. R. 
Elsey Smith, who proceeded to Athens in January, 
and joined Mr. Gardner in Cyprus towards the 
end of February. Mr. Gardner and Dr. Guille- 
mard went to Cyprus at the end of November to 
make a preliminary examination of sites, and were 
joined by Messrs. Hogarth and James in the course 
of December. In February, after due concent had 
been obtained from the High Commissioner of 
Oyprus, work was upon the site of the 
— of Aphrodite at Paphos, and carried on 
until by the end of April the site had been entirely 
cleared. A full account of the excavations, with 
plans made by Mr. Elsey Smith, will probably 
be published in the Journal ef Hellenic Studies. 
Minor excavations were conducted at Leondari by 
Mr. James, and at Amargeth by Mr. Hogarth. Of 
these also Mr. Gardner gives an account. Of the 
general results of the work in Oyprus it is enough 
to say that, if not quite as brilliant as might have 
been hoped for, they have amply justified the 
undertaxing. That it has been a gain to the 
school to be associated with such an enterprise 
cannot be doubted, while its assistance was, in 
fact, essential to the success of the scheme, as 
providing the services of such efficient explorers as 
Messrs. Gardner and Hogarth and of a thoroughly 
trained architect in Mr. Elsey Smith. Besides the 
students engaged in Oyprus, two others, both 
architects—Mr. R. W. Schultz and Mr. Sidney 
Barnsley—have been enrolled during the past 
session and have done good work in Athens. 
Mr. Schultz is the present holder of the 
travelling studentship of the Royal Academy, 
and Mr. Barnsley had also been working 
in the Reyal Academy schools. That the school 
should thus come into direct relations with 
the Royal Academy realises a hope that has been 
entertained from the outset, and affords some 
grounds for expecting other students of various 
branches of art to present themselves from the 
same quarter. It may be hoped also that the 
connexion opened between the school and the 
Institute of Architects may similarly bear fruit in 
the future. Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley have 
during their stay in Athens specially devoted 
themselves to the study of Byzantine architecture. 
The committee nave to regret the lors of Mr. Charles 
Waring, a liberal benefactor to the school and one 
of the trustees. The supply of funds still falls 
lamentably short of thé requirements of the case. 
After the coming year the grants of £100 made 
respectively for three years by the Hellenic 
Society and by the University of Oxford come to 
an end; and though there is a fair prospect of 
their renewal, it cannot safely be regarded as 
certain. As Mr. Gardner, the director of the 
school, is also the holder of the Craven student- 
ship, the university of Cambridge has virtually 
contributed £200 towards the director's salary for 
two years; but it is evident that this cannot be 
depended upon asa permanent arrangement. Of 
the balance of available income, consisting of 
annual subscriptions from individuals, and amount- 
ing to rather more than £250, £100 at any rate, 
the gift of a single donor, was only guaranteed 
for three years. The new donations that have 
come in during the past year amount only to £110, 
the new subscriptions to £10. It is clear that, 
under these circumstances, the financial position 
of the society is extremely precarious, and every 
effort must be made by all who are interested in 
the undertaking to prevent its premature collapse 
from the want of adequate funds to carry it on. 
Such a collapse would bo hardly creditable, {n view 





of the remarkable success which has attended 
similar undertakings on the part of other countries ; 
and the committee cannot bring themselves to 
believe that Englishmen, when they realise the 
situation, will fail to meet the demand that is made 
upon them for the maintenance of the school.’’ 

The chairman said that, in discharging the duty 
of moving the adoption of the report, he desired 
to say that, although he acceded to the request to 
preside at the meeting, he could not but feel him- 
self out of place. The chair at such a meeting 
ought rather to have been occupied by a distin- 
guished classicel scholar. He was obliged to 
admit that the occupations of a busy life had not 
left him much time to make himself familiar with 
Greek archaeology. But he had been led to take 
an interest in this schvol, not only by the recol- 
lections of early reading, but also that two years 
ago he had made a somewhat protracted visit to 
Athens. On that visit he felt some shame that 
this country, which had taken so active a part in 
the revival of the modern kingdom of Greece, 
should show itself inferior to other countries in 
the great work of classical research. Good work 
had, however, been since done; but better work 
ought to be done; and from the work of the 
school at Athens, combined with that of the 
Oyprus Exploration Fund, splendid results illus- 
trative of ancient life and thought might reason- 
ably beexpected. He begged to move the adop- 
tion of the report.—Lord Lingen, in seconding 
the motion, said that he belonged to a of 
scholarship in which books formed the sole subject 
of study. The kingdom of Italy had recently 
shown the admirable results which local study and 
research might be expected to produce in vivify- 
ing our conceptions of the life of antiquity. The 
area of antiquity was comparatively limited, and 
thoroughly to explore that area and to bring to 
light its buried treasures was a truly imperial 
work worthy of this country. For many reasons 
no substantial help could be expected from 
the Exchequer, and the only way of maintain- 
ing the work steadily was by a large addition 
to the list of annual subscriptions. 

Sir G. Bowen, in moving a resolution appointing 
or re-electing as trustees, managers, and auditors, 
Prof. Jebb, the Greek Minister, Sir F. Leighton, 
Mr. H. F. Pelham, Mr. E. M. Thompson, Mr. W. 
Leaf, and Mr. G. A. Macmillan, said that he had had 
a long official connexion with Greeee, as he began 
his career in the Ionian Islands, and for many 
years was in the habit of taking long tours in every 
part of Greece.—Prof. Rogers Smith seconded the 
resolution, and speaking as an architect, dwelt on 
the special interest to his own profession which 
attached to archacological researches in Greece 
and the Mediterranean.—Mr. Ernest Gardner, in 
making a statement of his work in Athens prior 
to his visit to Cyprus, expressed gratitude for the 
kindness he received from the Greek Government 
and from the German and American schools at 
Athens. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin then read the report of 
the Cyprus Exploration Fund: ‘‘In view of the 
feeling expressed in many quarters, the council of 
the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 
held a special meeting in October, 1887, to consider 
the best means of carrying out the desired explora- 
tion. In the end it was decided to institute a 
Cyprus Exploration Fund, with a committee 
empowered to raise subscriptions and to take the 
necessary action. On the committee then 
formed the British Museum, the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and many of the 
leading archaeological societies were represented. 
The High Commissioner of Cyprus, Sir Henry 
Bulwer, had expressed his readiness to give due 
facilities to any properly constituted body who 
were prepared to conduct excavations on a 
scientific basis. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies also expressed himeclf favourably to the 
scheme, and a special resolution in support of it 
was passed by the trustees of the British Museum. 
Within a few weeks a grant to the fund of £150 
was made by the council of the Hellenic Society, 
and the committee ofthe British School at Athens 
offered a like sum, together with the services of 
their director, Mr. Ernest Gardner, as superinten- 
dent of the excavations. This offer was accepted on 
the understanding that those who took part in the 
excavations should be enrolled students of the 
achool, Me, D, Q@ Hogarth, a former student of 
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the school and Craven fellow at Oxford, and Dr. 
F. H. H. Guillemard, the well-known traveller and 
zoologist, who had recently spent some months in 
Cyprus, joined the band of explorers; and Mr. 
M. R. James, fellow of King’s College, and 
assistant director of the Fitzwilliam Museum 

Cambridge, received a grant of £150 from the 
Worts’ Travelling Bachelors’ Fund for the same 
purpose. Finally, Mr. R. Elsey Smith, selected 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, was 
sent out as architect to the expedition at the joint 
cost of the school at Athens and the president of the 
Institute of Architects. Shortly afterwards a grant 
of £150 was made to the fund by the university of 
Oxford. By privatesubscriptions the fund was raised 
to upwards of £1200. Mr. Gardner and his col- 
leagues went to Cyprus in December; and, after 
a preliminary examination of sites, obtained 
permission to dig on a hill known as 
Leonfari Vouno, near Nicosia, and afterwards 
at the village of Kouklia, the site of the 
ancient Paphos. The first-named excavation, 
conducted by Mr. M. R. James, only occupied a 
fortnight, but led to the discovery of primitive 
walls and many objects belonging to an early 
period. At Kouklia, where Mr. Gardner, Mr. 
Hogarth, Mr. James, and, later, Mr. Elsey Smith, 
were working together, the famous temple of 
Aphrodite was completely cleared and the ground 
plan carefully made out ; numerous inscriptions of 
considerable interest were discovered, and also a 
few fragments of good sculpture and a large 
number of miscellaneous objects in pottery, glass, 
&c. When work at Paphos was complete Mr. 
Gardner returned to Athens; and Mr. Hogarth, 
who had been in charge of the work at Paphos 
during a previous absence of the director, 
carried out a third excavation at Amargeth, which 
he succeeded in identifying as the site of 
an ancient village probably called Melantha, 
where Apollo was worshipped under the title 
Opaon. Mr. Hogarth is still in Cyprus, and pro- 
poses to spend this summer in travelling for the 
purpose of completing an archaevlogical survey of 
the island—a work very much needed. On the 
whole, the committee feel that they may con- 
gratulate the subscribers on a successful opening 
of the campaign in Cyprus. If they cannot boast 
of artistic spoils such as have rewarded the labours 
of the Germans at Olympia and at Pergamon, the 
thorough laying bare of so famous a centre of 
worship as the great temple of Aphrodite at 
Paphos is in itself a noteworthy achievement, and 
one, moreover, which so competent an authority 
as Dr. Dorpfeld, now director of the German 
Institute at Athens, had long regarded as of first- 
rate importance. The harvest of inscriptions will 
throw much light upon the history of Cyprus. At 
least one object of art—a beautiful head of Eros— 
will be a valuable acquisition to the treasures of 
Greek art in this country. It is proposed to carry 
on operations for a second ,season ; and the com- 
mittee have in view a site which has already 
yielded valuable specimens of Greek pottery, and, 
it is believed, will amply repay further excavation. 
And it is hoped that the government of Cyprus 
will, as in the case of the objects found this year, 
allow a fair proportion of what is discovered to be 
brought home for deposit in the various museums of 
the country. For this purpose, however, further 
funds will be necessary to supplement the £500 
still remaining inhand. The committee venture to 
hope that liberal aid will be forthcoming to enable 
those engaged in the work to carry it to a success- 
ful conclusion.’’ 

Mr. Sidney Colvin then read a letter which 
he had received from the Governor of Cyprus, 
Sir H. Bulwer, expressing sympathy with the 
work of exploration and affording facilities for 
its continuance and the removal to this country of 
portable remains of antiquity. — Mr. Emest 
Gardner gave an interesting description of his 
work in Cyprus, and the discoveries made by Mr. 
Elsey Smith and himself. They had discovered 
the great temple of Aphrodite at Paphos, but 
were entitled to no great credit on this account, 
as the description of the site given by Strabo was 
minute and accurate. As unquestionably the 
temple was of Phoenician origin, it was much 


more difficult of reconstruction than a Greek | - = ae 
| sented as having any special divine character. 


temple would have been. Valuable hints on 
political and social life were to be found in the 
inccriptions, coins, medals, and other remains, 





with the names of various officials, civil and 
military. Some fragments of sculpture of the 
best period were also unearthed, and valuable 
Mycenae vases disclosed characteristics of a much 
later period than was generally ascribed to these 
vases. 

Mr. Elsey Smith gave a short account of 
his architectural researches, and, amid many inter- 
esting details, pointed to resemblances between the 
great temple at Paphos and the description of 
Solomon’s Temple in the Book of Kings. It had 
about the same proportions as the Temple of 
Solomon, though it was somewhat smaller. The 
reader then gave an elaborate and technical 
account of the remains of the temple. 

Prof. Jebb moved a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, who, he said, gave an admirable illustration 
of the tzuth, often observed, that the busiest men 
found time or made occasion for graceful acts of 
kindness to those engaged in pursuits external to 
their own. In a too little read work of the great 
poet whose recent loss we were still deploring, in 
Translations of Homer, it was said that the period 
when classical literature was 1acst pursued by our 
rulers was identified with the period when 
English statesmanship was noblest in tone and 
highest in spirit. In Lord Herschell they had a 
fresh illustration that this noble characteristic was 
still maintained, and they all earnestly hoped that 
it would be always maintained.—Mr. Walter 
Leaf seconded the resolution, which was carried, 
and briefly acknowledged by the chairman. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


WAS THERE A BABYLONIAN GATE-GOD ? 
New York: May 31, 1888. 


I fail to see with Dr. Neubauer (ACADEMY, 
May 19) how the fact that a town had the name 
of ‘‘ Two Gates,” or that a man had the name 
of ‘‘Gate of Jah,’”’ or even how the fact that 
there were gates of heaven, or that Babylon was 
called “‘ the Gate of Ilu,” proves at all that the 
gate itself became a deity. To my mind, the 
fact that the gate belonged toa deity would 
mnilitate against its being itself a deity. 

There is, however, mythological evidence that 
the neighbours of the Hittites deified the gate, 
which should be considered before Prof. Sayce’s 
translation of the Babia of Damascius is dis- 
missed. There are about a dozen cylinder seals, 
nearly all, if not all, of an archaic Babylonian 
period, on which one or two gates are depicted. 
All but three of these I have discussed at 
length in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
1887, pp. 50-56. On these cylinders the sun- 
god Shamash, with or without wings, bearing 
a peculiar weapon, having passed through the 
eastern gate of heaven, guarded by its porter, 
either steps up the mountains of Elam, or 
resting his hands on two peaks lifts himself up 
between them. In two or three cases, what 
seems to be a very archaic form of the god’s 
name AN UT (ilu Shamash) is written on the 
seal. That this is the correct interpretation of 
the design is abundantly proved by hymns to 
Shamash which describe him as coming out of 
the gates of the morning and rising above the 
mountains. This early form of the Shamash 
of Erech was conventionalised on the later seals 
in the form of a god bearing aloft a notched 
sword, and with one foot lifted on a stool, or 
even, in the later seals, on an animal. 

But there remain four other cylinders bearing 
gates, of an entirely different character. These 
are figured in Lajard (Culte de Mithra xii. 
13; liv. i.; xviii. 1 and 2). The last one is also 
in Cullimore’s Oriental Cylinders, fig. 165. Of 
these four cylinders we may dismiss the first ; 
because, though of great interest for the 
serpent god represented, the gate is being 
opened by a porter, and so is not itself repre- 


In the other three cylinders the gate has distinct 
wings at the top, reminding one immediately 


of the winged disk so frequently figured in the 
Assyrian (but not the early tte art. 
That these are real wings, Lajard (liv. i.) leaves 
in no possible doubt. The two cylinders (Lajard 
xviii. 1 and 2), are apparently of the same period 
andfromthesamecatelier, anddeserve study. Not 
having examined these cylinders I cannot speak 
too confidently of their antiquity; but their 
material (serpentine), and, in the case of one 
of them, the contraction of the gate in the 
middle, showing that the cylinder is concave 
longitudinally, agree, as do the design and 
the shape of the star and moon, with an early 
Chaldean period. In the two cylinders (Laj. 
xviii. 1 and 2), what would appear to be a 
stream, or cord, proceeds from immediately 
under the wing on each side of the gate. In 
both cases the gate rests upon a couchant bull ; 
or, more likely (for the perspective does not 
help us), the bull lies down in front of the 
gate, facing the seated god, and with one foot 
lifted. This reminds one of another small class 
of archaic cylinders, in which, instead of 
a worshipper, a bull or lion stands before a 
seated god. On one side of the gate, in No. 1, 
is a seated, beardless figure, who holds the 
bull by the horn. One of the streams from the 
gate comes nearly horizontally to his arm. On 
the other side of the gate is a bearded, naked 
figure, on one knee, with the other foot on the 
back of the bull, and with his two hands grasp- 
ing the stream, or cord, in the middle. In 
fig. 2 the design is the same, except that the 
seated figure a not hold the bull’s horn, but 
holds in one hand the stream, and in the other 
a bowl. On the other side the personage is 
clothed and standing, and still grasps the 
stream in the middle with both hands. In 
No. 1 there is a star before the seated figure, 
and in No, 2 a crescent, and a tree behind her 
(or him), such as is found in the archaic cylinder 
with Shamash and the gates (Laj. xl.8; Smith’s 
Chaldean Genesis, p. 159). In the third cylinder, 
showing the winged gate (Laj. liv. 1), the upper 
register shows the wings carefully wrought 
out, and a seated figure each side of the gate. 
The condition of the cylinder, as figured, leaves 
it uncertain whether streams come from under 
the wings. A second gate, without wings, 
occupies the space between the backs of the 
two seated figures, and the lower register is 
filled with three couchant mountain goats. 

With the exception of these three seals, the 
streams are represented as proceeding only, in 
Babylonian art, from the shoulders or navel of 
a god, in which case it is clearly water, as 
indicated by accompanying fishes. We may 
also mention the seal of Sargon I., on which a 
buffalo drinks from the two streams that spout 
from the upright vase held by Gisdubar. In 
Assyrian art the streams are more like a cord 
and tassel, and fall down from under the wings 
of the winged disk Assur, to be grasped by the 
worshipper on each side of the sacred tree. 
Here the stream, or cord, seems to represent a 
divine influence, or grace, bestowed on the 
worshippers. Whether we compare these 
winged gates with the wings and streams of 
the early Babylonian, or of the later Assyrian, 
art, they seem clearly to indicate a divine 
character, as belonging to these gates. But I 
will not venture to conjecture what connexion 
there can be between these winged gates of 
Southern Chaldea and of a period perhaps 
2000 B.c., and any supposed gate deity of the 
Hittites, 

WILLIAM HAYEs WARD. 


P.S.—A spurious cylinder just received by 
me from Constantinople has on it anothr 
representation of the winged gate, with the 
bull below it. As I have traced other 
Constantinople forgeries to the seals after 
whose impression they are copied, I judge 





that a third seal with a winged gate has passed 
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through Constantinople within a comparatively 
short time. ‘ 

[This letter was unfortunately delayed in 
delivery.—ED. ACADEMY. ] 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Sir NoEL Paton is at present giving the 
finishing touches to an important religious 
subject which has occupied him for more than 
a year past. It is titled ‘‘ Vade Satana!” and 
depicts the last moment of the Temptation, as 
recorded by St. Matthew, when Christ answers 
the crowning suggestion of the fiend—‘“‘ All 
these things will I give thee, if thou fall down 
and worship mo,” with his final words—‘“‘ Get 
thee hence Satan, for it is written thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God!” The divinefigure 
igs seen seated on a rocky;mountain summit, 
surrounded by a barren wilderness of misty 
peaks, clad in the customary robes of red and 
blue, and repelling, with the action of His 
hands and the pure God-like scorn of His 
uplifted face, the Tempter, who hovers behind 
Him, shadowing the form of Ohrist with his 
dark expanded wings, pointing to his own 
breast, as to the object of worship, and to the 
pomp of a dim lurid city, which appears 
amid the distant mist-wreaths, as the reward 
of the acknowledgment of his mundane king- 
ship. The picture is distinguished by the 
scholarly and accomplished draftmanship, the 
extreme finish, and the high-pitched imagina- 
tive aim, which have always distinguished the 
religious subjects of this gifted and most 
conscientious painter. 


THERE is now on view, at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, the annual exhibition of the 
works of students in Schools of Art submitted 
for national competition; and also a collection 
of sketches and wings by Constable, which 
have been presented to the nation by Miss Isabel 
Constable, who recently gave to the National 
Gallery Constable’s picture of the house in 
which he was born. 


Mr. Frank HOtt’s portrait of Lord Spencer, 
now being exhibited at the Royal Academy, is 
to be engraved in mezzotint by Mr. Gerald 
Robinson. 


On Monday next, July 30, Messrs, Sotheby 
will sell an exceptionally choice series of Mr. 
Whistler’s etchings from two or three different 
collections, together with several examples of 
Messrs, Bracquemond, Seymour Haden, and 
Legros, 


THE second exhibition of works by members 
of the Artists’ Club was opened on Thursday, 
July 26, at Tal-y-bont, Conway, North Wales. 


A MEETING of masters of Schools of Art was 
held on Wednesday and (by adjournment) on 
Thursday last in the lecture theatre of the 
South Kensington Museum, to form an associa- 
tion representative of their interests and of the 
interests of art education. About sixty gentle- 
men attended from all parts of the kingdom, 
and a society was established to be called the 
Society of Art Masters. Mr. E. R. Taylor, of 
Birmingham, was appointed chairman for the 
ensuing year; Mr. Alex. Fisher, of Brighton, 
vice-chairman; and Mr. Francis Ford, secre- 
tary. Membership is limited to the holders of 
an Art Master’s certificate (third grade) from 
the department of Science and Art. 


BARON ALPHONSE DE RoTHSCcHILD, who 
bought largely at the recent Salon, has pre- 
sented several of his most valuable purchases 
to local museums—at Amiens, Boulogne-sur- 

_ “ler, Senlis, and Ham—subject only to the 
| Condition that the painters may exhibit their 


— at the Paris universal exhibition next 
r. 





THE Quarterly Statement of the Pelestine 
Exploration Fund for July (Bentley) contains a 
full account, with plans, of the recent discovery 
at Jerusalem, near St. Anne’s Church, now 
occupied by Algerian monks, of two under- 
ground tanks, which there seems very stron 
reason to identify with the pool of Bethesda. 
In the same number Capt. C. R. Conder con- 
tinues his discussion of the Hittite question, 
and also writes upon ‘‘ Early Racial Types” in 
connexion with Mr, Petrie’s Egyptian casts. 


THE Clarendon Press have just issued a Cata- 
logue of the Mohammedan Coins in the Bodleian, 
compiled by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. It forms 
a handsome quarto volume of seventy-two 
pages, with four plates. The collection consists 
of about 1000 pieces, of which the greater por- 
tion were derived from two munificent be- 
quests: (1) by Mr. J. B. Elliott, of Patna, who 
also gave a large number of oriental MSS. and 
other antiquities in 1859; and (2) Sir Charles 
Warren, in 1875. A considerable number of 
Indian coins were also purchased from Lady 
Frere in 1872. From the first and last of these 
sources came nearly all the Mughal coins, which 
form the most valuuble feature of the Bodleian 
collection. It is these, also, that Mr. Lane- 
Poole has described in most detail, for the 
corresponding series in the British Museum has 
not yet been catalogued. For the rest, he has 
been content to supply references to the British 
Museum Catalogues, most of which were also 
compiled by himself, so that the present work 
forms a sort of companion volume to them. 
The coins figured on the plates are likewise 
taken chiefly from the Mughal series. The 
method of reproduction adopted is the collo- 
type process, which has been carried to a high 
state of perfection at the Clarendon Press, and 
which compares not unfavourably with the 
autotypes of the British Museum Catalogues. 


THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


MpmeE. SARAH BERNHARDT'S marvellous per- 
formance in ‘‘ La Tosca” is still the talk of the 
town. ‘La Tosca” is a piece by a person who 
might have been an artist in literature, but 
who has contented himself with the dexterous 
manufacture of somewhat audacious melodrama. 
Very little is to be said for it. Mdme. Bern- 
hardt probably thought she was herself saying a 
good deal for it when she compared it, in a sense, 
with Shakspere, and remarked suggestively 
to an interviewer from the newspapers, ‘‘ Votre 
Shakspere est un peu fort.” He is; but this 
obscure or immature dramatist, whose privilege 
it was to precede M. Sardon, preceded him, it 
must be remembered, by about three hundred 
years; and, when any of the plays in which he 
has shown himself “ un peu fort” are produced 
on our stage of to-day, that which is really 
repulsive to modern taste is removed. So much 
remains that is no¢ repulsive to modern taste. 
But Sardou’s repulsiveness in “‘ La Tosca”? is 
of the essence of the business. The Lord 
Chamberlain’s functionaries do not propose to 
cut it out. Little would be left of Scarpia— 
the intense and interesting villain of ‘‘La 
Tosca ’’—if the pen of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
functionary—or Mr. Mayer’s, say, in tender 
regard for the young person in the dress circle— 
began to run across the MS. The tremendous 
scene would be gone. 


Tue Gatti Brothers, at the Adelphi Theatre, 
continue their lessons in patriotism every night. 
Literature has come—as it should come—to the 
aid of the enlightened Jingo—of the person 
who has the good sense to believe in England ; 
and to Tennyson’s ‘‘Light Brigade” and 
“* Ballad of the Fleet”—to Mr. Browning’s 














& | nothing against it. 





‘*Home Thoughts from the Sea”—there is 
added a shoal of successful Adelphi melodramas, 
in which the heroine is always either a lass that 
loves a sailor or a young woman who succumbs 
to the fascinations of a red jacket. We say 
It is probably very proper, 
and it is certain that it is eminently true. Mr. 
Pettitt and Mr. Sydney Grundy—a great con- 
structor of dramas, a polished, clever, vigorous 
writer—have collaborated on this occasion, and 
for their ‘‘ Union Jack” it is safe enough to pre- 
dict alongrun, Each act ends with a striking 
situation; and the interest is not only main- 
tained, it is increased, to the end. A military 
exercise—bayonet drill, is it not ?—which is 
gone through is a welcome novelty. The cos- 
tumes are all that is required; the scenery 
works without a hitch; and the cast is really 
strong for the kind of thing that is done. Or, 
to pull ourselves up a little in this easy canter 
of commendation, the cast, if it is not strong 
at all points, is at all points acceptable. ‘Yes, 
that is the word for it. Miss Millward is 
acceptable—we have never, for our own parts, 
considered her strong. Mr. Terriss is accept- 
able—an Adelphi admirer does not demand 
that he shall be subtle, or very intricate, or 
very intellectual, but he is picturesque and 
forcible, manly and pleasant. He is Mr. 
Terriss indeed—the Mr. Terriss of the Adelphi 
playgoer’s dream. Then there is more than 
one absolutely faultless villain. Is it easy to 
beat Mr. Beveridge? Then there is 2 comic 
man. You laugh the moment he shows him- 
self. Then there is the cumic lady—Miss 
Jecks, She is a personage of real value. She 
has spontaneity and a thorough knowledge of 
her business, And then, for second heroine—a 
young lady who shares with Miss Millward 
the romantic devotion of the earnest Adelphi 
playgoer—there is Miss Helen Forsyth, an 
actress of gifts, rightly ‘‘ acceptable” indeed. 
The ‘Union Jack” has been produced with 
completeness. 


TuHE Princess’s Theatre is the second home 
of melodrama, and there—the “Ben-my-Chree” 
(which is melodrama and something better) 
having been withdrawn—there is a revival, for a 
few nights, of the ‘‘ Shadows of a Great City.” 
Two or three of the people who made the piece 
interesting last year are still in it: the very 
sympathetic Miss Cicely Richards, for instance 
—in whose presence it is always possible to 
take a somewhat cheerful view of life—and Mr. 
Barnes and Mr. Abingdon, too. Miss Grace 
Hawthorne, a discreet actress, who always 
knows her business—nay, who commands a 
measure of what is more than “‘ business,” art 
—-acts the heroine for the present ; but the bill 
is to be changed next week. Next week ‘‘ The 
Still Alarm” is to be pote’ the part of 
the heroine being played by Miss Mary Rorke, 
one of the most sterling artists now on the 
boards. 


On Tuesday, July 17, being the forty-fourth 
anniversary of M. Got’s first appearance at the 
Comédie francaise, he was presented with a 
medal, designed by M. Chapelain for the 
occasion. 


WE are asked to state that the third annual 
issue of the Playgoer’s Pocket-Book will be edited 
by Mr. Jack T. Grein, who will be glad to 
receive communications at his address, 202 
Piccadilly, W. 


MUSIC. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


Tue Royal College of Music gave its last 
students’ concert on Monday evening in the 
Alexandra House Hall. The overture to 
‘‘Egmont,” the introduction to the third act, 
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and the Dance of Apprentices from the “ Meister- 
singer,” and Schubert’s great Symphony in C, 
were admirably performed under the direction 
of Dr. Stanford. The good technique, the 
balance of tone, and the intelligent reading 
shown, speak well both for teachers and taught. 
Mention may also be made of the intelli er 
performance of Schumann’s Concertstiick (Op. 
92) by Miss May Osborn, and the good when 
of ‘‘ Nobil Signor” by Miss E. Himing. 


THE students of the Royal Academy of Music 
also gave a concert at St. James’s Hall on the 
following evening. Miss Dora Bright, one of 
Mr. Prout’s pupils in composition, performed a 
Pianoforte Concerto of her own in A minor—a 
clever, concise, and pleasing work. Schumann 
is the ruling influence in the first movement, 
and Mendelssohn in the finale. Miss Bright 
has obtained a genuine success, which will, no 
doubt, prove an incentive to further efforts. 
Mr. Gerald Walenn, a youthful and talented 
pupil of Mr. Sainton, gave a performance of 
the first movement of Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo, and astonished his hearers by the fulness 
of his tone, the agility of his fingers, and the 
intelligence displayed in the reading. The 
tempo, however, was somewhat slow. Mr. 
Walenn promises to become a great artist. 
Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys, the holder of the 
Maas scholarship, sang ‘‘Salve Dimora” in 
good style. He has a rich and sympathetic 
voice. The female choir sang with fair success 
a Motet of Mendelssohn’s, but the last move- 
ment seemed to give some trouble to the 
sopranos. The whole of the programme was 
ably conducted by Dr. A. OC. Mackenzie. The 
orchestra was heard to advantage in a polka 
and furiant from a Suite by Dvorak. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Large and varied Stock 


at greatly reduced prices. Catalogues gratis Also Lists of Popular 
Literature of the day and of Modern French Novels at discount j rices.— 
W. GLAISHER, 265, High Holborn, London, 


B20xKSs BOUGHT.—To Executors, 


licitors, &c,—HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
136, Strand, PURCHASE LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, 














in town or nner wane wi the utmost value in cash. perienced 
valuers sent, without | trouvle or expense to sellers. Estab- 
lished 1816, T ae 3, B London. 








Seventh Edition, royal 8vo, or — a 1s. ; post free, 1s 3d.; cloth 


AUTHORSHIP ‘and. ‘PUBLICATION : a 


Concise Guide for ye in matters relating to Priating and 
Publishing, A Ad &e. the Law of Copyright, and a 


Rihit. 1A Ai: 











“_ "work which wae’ Be author, whetber experienced or not, should 
undoubtedly possess.’ wledge. 


London: wane & SONS, 74, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


[THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAIN- 


ING FARMS, oe Hollesley Bay, £uffolk.—For the Training 
of — for Colonial Li 
llege owns and. farm a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres. 
to the Secretary. 


OOKS WANTED. — Large or Small 


quantities of Old or Modern Books of any kind; Missals, Manu- 
scripts, Autograph Letters, Portraits, Scrap Books, Engravings, Collections 
of Stamps or Literary Curiosities purchase1 at full market value for Ca-h, 
by CHARLES LOWE, New Street, Birm ngham. Parcels thankfully reeelved, 
and cash value sent by return. Established 40 years. References and 
bankers, Messrs. Lloyds, Barvetts, Bosanquets & Co, Libraries supplied 
or purchased, Catalogues gratis, 


CHARLES LOWE, New-street, Birmingh 


[NGoupsBy LEGENDS. 


cloth, splendid set, £2 10s. 
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3 vols., blue 
CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
8 vols., cloth, 203., cost £6, ART JOUKNAL. 8 years. Half-crimson 
morocco, £2 178, cost £16. CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 53 vols., new half- 
calf, magnificent set, £5 108, CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR. New 
splendid set, 6s. Most useful present for youth, 
Lowe's Booksh p,N t t, next G 


Mure SELECT LIBRARY. 


All the Best and most Popular Books of the Season are in circulation 
at Mudie’s Library. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per ANNUM. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of Books by the Library 

Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 





School, Birmi 





MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many Thousand Volumes of 
Standard aad other Works withdrawn from circulation, and now offered for 
Sule at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 


eee: AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 


TAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 
MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Lm7zp, 
20 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANOM OFFICES 
841, BROMPTON ROAD, §,W., and 2, KING STRERT, CHHAPSEDE, 
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CRESSY. A New Story by BRET HARTE, see 


flacmillanw’s Magazine, 


No. 346, for AUGUST. 


1. STRAINING the SILKEN THREAD. By GoLp- 
WIN SMITH. 


2. JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP. By Lord CoLERIDGE. 
8. A BALLAD of the ARMADA, By RENNELI Ropp. 


4. GASTON DE LATOUR. By WALTER PatTER. (To 
be continued.) 


Price 1s. CONTENTS: 


5. GIBRALTAR. By HARrotp A. PERRY. 
6. CONFESSIONS of a GARDENER. 
> rt Lt Tg’ DOYLE’S POETRY. 

SSy,. RET Harte. Chapters I.—II. 
TRANSLAT! ONS fi from HORACE, 0 
BE: we A, SOME LETTERS of KEATS, 





By FELLA, 
y SIDNEY 





NOTICE.—A Paper on the POST OFFICE as and SHERERAT ES ~atm Idlustrations by HARRY 


Che English 


SS, appears in 


“Hllustrated Magazine 


For AUGUST. Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d.; by post,8d. CONTENTS: 


1. THE PARISH CLERK. Engraved by R. Taytor, 
from the Picture by Gainsborough in the National 


Frontispiece.) 
2. Ta i PATAGON ONIA. In = Parts. Part I. By 
3. A RUGBY RAMBLE. By H. A. NEwTon. With 
Illustrations by W. Harold Oakley. 
4. FAMILY PORTRAITS. By S. J. WEYMAN. 


5. POST.OFFICE—PARCELS and TELEGRAPSS, 
With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

6. THE MEDIATION of RALPH HA . 3LOT, 
Chaps. XXXVIII.-XL. By Prof.W.k ‘0, 

7. THE OLD TRYST. By Mortty RoBert. 

8 MEMORIES. By 8S. A. ALEXANDER, 

9. Ef CZETERA. By H. D. TRAILL. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Buseeee- “STREET, Lounos, W.C. 








Porat SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 


The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
AUGUST 4TH.—5, — MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, Is 


Illustrated Catalogue, 6d ALFRED D. Fripp, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ROxAL CONSERVATOIRE of MUSIC, 


DRESDEN.—Commencement of the WINTER SESSION on SEPT- 
EMBER Ist. Entrance Examination on the Same Day, at 3 p.m. Pros- 
pectus, plan of study, list of teachers, and news of the year may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Royal Conservatvire. 

THE DIRECTORATE. 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 
By CONSTANCE HOWELL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
bes ant only interesting, but rather humorous.”—Saturday Review. 
A book like this —y fee It wiil be read with delight 
by thousands. "— Sussex Daily New 
The arguments gather force rece * freshness by being put in the popular 
form of a novel.”—Justice. 
“Clearly reasoned and well worked cut. The religious and social 
uphe »aval which it portrays is a sign of the times.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“A powerfully-written book.”—Literary World. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & (O., Patornoster-square. 








**** “as few copies are to be printed beyond those subscribed 
for, KENSINGTON : PICTURESQUE acd HISTORICAL, will probably 
go to a premium.” 


OTICE.—LIST will CLOSE Szpr. 29.— 


KENSINGNON: PICTURESQUE and IIISTORICAL (320 superb 
illustrations, some in colours) to be pub!ished at 45s., price to Subscribers, 
288.6d. A list of subscribers’ names and addresses will be printed with the 
text. By command, dedicated to the (Queen. Beautifully illustrated 
prospectus free from the Publishers o- any bookseller —FIELD & TUER, 
The Leadenhall Press, 50. Leadenhall-street, , London, E. Cc. 





L. B. WALFORD’S NEW WORK. 


THis Day Is PUBLISHED. 


POUR BIOGRAPHIES 


FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


JANE TAYLOR—HANNAH MORE—ELIZABETH 
FRY—MARY SOMERVILLE. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Mr. Smith,” “Troublesome Daughters,” 
“The Baby’s Grandmother,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLAOK WOOD & SONS, 


EpiInsurGH AND LonpDoN. 


Philosophical Classics for English Readers. 


Edited by Professor KNIGHT, St. Andrews, 








THis Day 1s PUBLISHED. 


Bp kh OU OC WW. 


By Professor NICHOL, Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 2s, 6d. 


The other Volumes of this Series are : 
a by zsoteegoe Mahaffy. Dublin. 


BUTLER, b y the R ev. W. Lucas Uollins, M.A. 
BERKELEY, bv Professor Fraser, Edinburgh. 
— by teed Adamson, Owens College, 
* este! 

KANT, b: Professor Wallace. Oxford. 

sanity ang by Professor Veitch, Glasgow. 
Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow. 

RH in y John Theodore Merz. 


VICO. by Professor Flint, Edinburgh. 

HOBEES. by Professor Croom Robertson, London, 
E, by rofessor Knight, St. Andrews. 

BPINOZS by Principal Ca aird, Gla Glasgow. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Horupunex anp Lonvow, 





EPLY to GLADSTONE, 
R By Colonel INGERSOLL. 
With a Begeghy of the great Freethought Orator. 
The raciest polemic of the age, causing an immense sensation in America, 
Price 4d.; post free, 5d, 
® Progressive Publishing Co., 28, Stonecutter-street, 2.C. 





Just published. Ciown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


REY. CHARLES BEARD, LL.D. THE 
UNIVERSAL CHRIST, and other Quem 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South’ Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


[HE LEISURE HOUR for Aveusr 

contains:—THE POSSIBILITIES of the PROVINCES—THE 
QUEEN S HOMES, Windsor Castle—THE STORY of the ARMADA TOLD 
from the STATE PAPERS, by W. J. HARDY—ANNA, by KATHARINE 
| S. MacquoID—THOMAS LINACRE, M.D., by Sir J. RisDON BENNETT 
| M.D., F.R.S.—NORWAY from the SEA, by the Rev. HARRY JoNES, M.A.— 
| AMONG the GLASSWORKERS—MY BEST SHIPMATE, 


Remstat 





a Sea-Officer's 
Sixpence Monthly. 


(THE BOY’S OWN PAPER extra Summer 


Part, contains 64 pages of Holiday Reading and Illustrations in 
Lithographed cover. 


by 





CurpLes—Kc., &e. 





Price Sixpence of all Newsagents. 





* The Rosebud Garden of Girls.”—TENNYSON. 


ROSEBUD GARDEN, the extra Summer 


Part of the GIRL’ OWN PAPER, contains a variety of Seasonable 
Stories and Papers with numerous I!lustrations. 


(potencies 


THE ARMADA CE LEBRATION. 


DRAKE and the DONS; $ or, Stirring Tales of Armada 
Times. Edited by RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. Illustrated. 3s. 6d , cloth 
gilt. 

THE HEROINES of HAARLEM. Adapted from the 


French of Madame DE WITT. By HARRIETTE E, BURCH. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d., cloth, gilt. 


| THE ARMADA PACKET of TRAOTS. Packet 94 
8. 
A GREAT DELIVERANCE: the Story of the Invin- 


cible Armada. By G, E.SArGeNT. Illustrated. One Penny, in cover 


THE GREAT ARMADA, and ENGLAND’S 
DELIVERANCE.—The Story of 1588. Narrative Tracts, No. 1,360. By 
the Rev. 8. G, GREEN, DD. 6s. per 100. 


Price a 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row, London ; 
and of all Booksellers. 








TIME. Eaitea by Watrze Sicaer. 15. 


The AUGUST Number contains— 


. EMIGRATION. (Work and Workers, No, VIII.) By WALTER B 


l, 
| PATON 

; . THE ART of TRAVEL. By Viscount Lrmix@Ton, M.P 

“ METHODY JIM.” By BLANCHE MARY CHANNING. 

MICHELET’S HOLIDAY HAUNTS, By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
SOME DOGS—Sad and Otherwise. By Major NELSON. 

COPHETUA the THIRTEENTH. Chaps. X., XI. By JULIAN CORBETT. 


Together with Articles on the Jezreclites—The Ethicel Movement in Amer'ca 
—Penny Dreadfuls—ani Two Short Stories—Timw’s Footsteps fir the 
Month, by the EDITOR—Xc., &c. 


London ; SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, & CO., Paternoster-square. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


No. VI., Monthly, Royal 8vo, 80 pages, 28.64. AUGUST. 
Yearly Subscription price, 21s., post free. 
CONTENTS. 
POLYANDRY and EXOGAMY in BRITIAN, G.L, GOMME. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION in EGYPI, FLINDERS PETRIE. 


AVENTICUM, the ROMAN METROPOLIS of SWITZERLAND, E. J. 
MILES. 


ROMAN REMAINS in £USSEX. F. HAVERFIELD. 

THE GUILD BUOK of the YORK BAKERS, Miss TOULMIN SMITH. 

SCOTT’S HISTORY of BERWICK. Rk. S, FERGUSON, 

VILLEINAGE in ENGLAND under the COMMONWEALTH. M. Kow- 
KY, 


Sep 


o 


a 





ALEWs 


INDEX, NOTES, REVIEWS. Spt eg 


ARCH:ABOLOGICAL PERIODICALS, & 
D, Nurt, 270, Strand, 


SUMMARIE® of 
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